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GIVES 
HEALTH, 
STRENGTH, 


AND 


QUIET NIGHTS 











Sold by all Chemists and Grocers. 





COMFORT, 


TO 
MOTHERS, NURSES, INFANTS & INVALIDS. 








SSUSTARDA POW! ER ay 


Is now used by all Respectabie Families, 
FOB MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUOITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d, Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Tins, 





‘C.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE 





Tt explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Prize Medals 1 


London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, UG 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G, H. oe on his perfected system, which is protected by 
ER MATESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
The “ Daily Telegraph,” eon 23, 1878, says, —‘‘Celluloid is the most lifelike imitation of the natural gums, 
with prize medal teeth is inc omparable.” 


and 


Nitrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in 


daily use. Consultation Free. 
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BLOOD MIXTURE. 
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THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER XY | 
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its etlects wes marvellous. T of T from all parts. In 
bottles 2s . 6d, each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists, Sent to ae address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


CLARKE, Chemist, SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
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GOLDEN HOUBS ADVERTISER, April, 1879.—Advertisements and Bille for ‘Golden Hours” should be sent to 


Mr, J, W. Guuenw, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month, 


JHOPARDY OF LIFE. 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 
YOU CAN CHANGE THE TRICKLING STREAM, BUT 


NOT THE RAGING TORRENT. _ 


WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it 1s to 


every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to 
check disease at the onset!!! For this is the time. With very little trouble you can 
change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy 
all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information upon all 
Householders, or Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in any 
hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is contemplated, likely to disturb the condition 
of health, les ENO’S FRUIT SALT be your companion, for under any circumstances its use 
is beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, 
frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized with Jassitude, disinclination for 
bodily or mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back 
and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c., &c.; then your whole body is 
out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end ; 
it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand, that will always answer the very best 
end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every case, and in no case any harm. The 
Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging 
storm. The common idea when not feeling well is—‘ I will wait and see; perhaps I shall 
be better to-morrow ;” whereas, had a supply of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and 
use made of it at the onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. What dashes to 
the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enter- 
prises, as untimely death? It is not exaggeration, but simple fact, when I state that any 
little pecuniary benefit J may derive from the sale of this Preparation is absolutely nothing 
as compared with the immense benefit by those who use it. J. C. ENO. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT .—* After suffering for nearly 

two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying 
almost everything, and spending much money without finding any beneiit, 1 was recom- 
mended by a friend to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, and betore I had finished one bottle I 
found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I[ am restored to my usual health ; and others 
I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, 
RosErt Humeureys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—From a Town in British 


Guiana, South America.—“ J. C, Eno, Esq., London, 5th December, 1878.— 
Str, after two years’ trial of your excellent ‘ Fruit Salt,’ I can safely say it has saved me 
much misery from colonial fevers, indigestion, and impaired appetite, to which I have 
been subject during eleven years’ residence in the tropics. 

‘* Tt is invaluable to traveliers as a preventive of sea-sickness, and a relief from the other ailments of life aboard ship, and for 
myself I would as soon think of going a voyage without my tooth brush as my bottle of Fruit Salt. With ordinary care it does 
not get hard and eaked as other effervescent preparations do, in warm and humid climates, and this is greatly in its favour. I 
am, sir, yours respectfully, W. J. B. 

P.S.— If you choose to make use of this, or any part of it, you are at liberty to do so, without quoting the name, or you 
may the initials.” 


WNO’S FRUIT SALT in the DESERT.—Kimberly Diamond Fields, 











November 27, 1878.—‘‘ Sir, Allow me to bear testimony to the great value of your FRUIT SALT. During active service 
on ti. borders of the Kalhalari Desert I suffered from a disease arising from the inordinate use of milk and boiled bangshuiter 
roots (our only food for eight days). I placed myself under the treatment of the Field Surgeon, but without obtaining relief. At 


the urgent request of Gunner Loewenthal I was induced to try ENO’S FRUIT SALT, the first three doses of which gave me 
instantaneous relief from the flatulency and large discharge of wind, and secured me a good night’s rest. By the following 
morning the fever had left me, my bowels were reduced to their normal size, and in two days I was able to resume my military 
duties. I remain, dear Sir, yours very gratefully, Lours GouipsmirH.” (Signed) Captain Griqualand West Light Infantry. 


TO PARENTS.—This preparation is invaluable in the nursery as a gentle 

laxative; it is pleasant to the taste, and much superior to senna or other nauseous drugs; it corrects the ill effects of over- 
eating or exhaustion, and is extremely beneficial in any feverishness or heat of the skin. The bowels ought to be kept free by the 
I RUIT SALT for a month or six weeks after eruptive diseases, as Measles, Scarlet Fever, Chicken-pox, Small-pox, and all 
fevers or infectious diseases, &c.; for its use frees the system of the ‘* dregs.” Many disastrous results would be avoided by 
attending to this. 


ENO versus STIMULANTS.—HOW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS 


EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty 
substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insuflicient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious 
people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, 
and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, 
and brandies, are all very apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin or whisky largely diluted with soda water, will be 
found the least objectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; it 
possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. A 
world of woes is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT; therefore no family should ever be without it. 














CAUTION,.—Examine ea: h Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked “ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” — Without you 
have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, Price 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO’S Patent, at 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 

















FIFTH THOUSAND, Price Qs. 6d. 
BOUND IN CLOTH ANTIQUE. PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. 
BY THE 


Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D.: 


“The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires 
counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author has embodied many valuable counsels 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very 


eordially recommend this admirable volume.”—Derbyshire Oourier, 





Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d., 


PRESSING ONWARD: 


EARNEST COUNSELS FOR HOLY LIVING. 

“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christian Globe. 

“Tt is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book 
likely to help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Oourier. 

“We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 

*.* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time 
of their Confirmation. Clergymen desirous of using them for this purpose will be supplied at a 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION On DIRECT APPLICATION (fo the PUBLISHER. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SUNSHINE. 


FOR THE HOME, THE SCHOOL, AND THE WORLD. 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Readers in General. 
Edited by the Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Canvassing bills may be obtained through any bookseller, or by writing to the Editor, who will also send specimen 
numbers. Address:—The Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 

Each volume is complete in itself, price 1s, 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. in extra cloth, handsomely gilt. The first 
sixteen ‘years are now to be had bound in four handsome vols, 5s. each. 


Published by W. POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row, London. 
NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Pravers for x Pexr, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GQODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffelk. 
LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


s 7 | AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | rcgencllypec gira 


Puddings oan — Eggs, and | isan Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
i tter. ° AR Srz,—I to inform you that after havi 
Pastry with less Butte tried with my pot. Ji the various self-aérating panies 
- | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has Nene cabeaeed 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to ou inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


j j I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar = make it known,—Your most obedient servant, . 





the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wane 
nutritious than that raised with | a eS 
| 


nter » Siaovre; 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britein. 





Yeast. | 
, ns | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may a. —_ A.J it in j Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” be, says it 
QU ART ME require is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | i mskine Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


necessary for the Dough to stand = ss ag ag a es oes Dee 
: . . yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I sho ike ring i 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 








To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwiox’s Baxixa Powpzs 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about haif a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miwing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead tt more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Baxtne Powpzn; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into bails ¢ 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart om the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 








THE ‘* The ‘ Ladies’ Treasury ’ is @ magazine with which one is never 
disappointed, From the engraving at the commencement, to the 
beautiful fashion plates at the end, the contents have always a 


C H RI S TI AN E R A meritorious ring, and can only be perused with pleasure and profit,” 
—Northampton Herald, 
; HE LADIES’ TREASURY: a Household Magazine of 


The organ of the “Christian Era” Bible and Prayer Union. Literature, Education, and Fashion, 6d. Monthly, by 


post 73d. Contents for February :— 
Costly Treasures (Illustrated). | Story of Straw-Plaiting. 








BRETED ST The Scarecrow. a iv—vi. | Parisian Fashions (from our 
Egyptian Obelisks (LIllustrated)| own Correspondent). 
R EV. J . M OU NTA | N, Ambition in Household Art. | Notes on Dressmaking. 
Me and My Son. Chess and Pastimes, 
. Puns and Punsters. Answers to Enquirers, 
Price 1d. The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW DOMESTIC 
STORY, by Mrs. WARREN, entitled “MISS SEVERN’S 
SCHOOL.” 
Published Monthly by Havenron & Co., 10, A LARGE COLOURED FASHION PLATE: Ball 
Paternoster Row, E.C.; and may be had of Costume, Pompadour Style—Dinner Dress. 
all Booksellers. FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS.—The Zaire and Basket- 


Cloth Costumes, Brisault Robe, Martindale Costume, Morn- 

















és ing Costume, Stuart Tartan Dress, Home Dress, Costumes 
Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &e., for Girls, Infant’s Robe, Child’s Chemise, D’Egville Robe. 
. NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS. Netted Border for 
ing had many years’ practical Experience in oilet Covers or Bed Furniture, Border in Berlin Work, Lace 
mores dod " in Crochet and Mignardise Braid, Initials for working 


Embroidery. 
PRINTING AND BINDING, The ‘JANUARY PART of the “ Ladies’ Treasury,”’ com- 





will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, pee | hyd ond Baga scajeining the opening 
ree. as rs of the , 2. 

the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- oo ne scansiniate a = rv 
ising, &e. d publication of H . .—‘A serial tale, which promises 
WD Meee to be very interesting. The plot appears to be a good 
Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., one, and the tale itself is ably written.” — Invergordon Times. 
Ml ‘ : “ Promises to be a very good story.”--Waterford Citizen. 
and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all “The first part is romantic enough, and develops a situation 
ecessary i ion. which promises to be the subject of an interesting stery.”— 
" seins Aberdeen Journal. See the “LADIES’ TREASURY ” for 

, E January. Price 6d. 

Wilttiam Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. Lonpon : Bemrose & Sons, 10, Parernoster BuILpINGs. 





THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 
[Tae Winvow BLIND QF THE PERIOD 
1S THE ONLY VENETIAN 
' POSSESSING SOUND SERV‘CEABLE QUALITIES, IT IS 
LicuT, Fixes 1N Har THE USUAL Space, E-ccant 


IN APPEAR ANCE,AND IS A MOST DESIRABLE 
ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE & MANSION 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 7 e Gant FREE "On APPLiGA tian. tit 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, HODKINSON & CLARKE 


CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM 


KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and wo CHES Ane WORKS OI RES es 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully THE GEST HOUSE FOR Wire! 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, Saeed . 

Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 











d of St. Christopher, and other Poems, By Mary E, Surptry, Author of “Gabrielle 
The Leeee “Janetta,” &c., &c. Super royal 32mo. Cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, 1s. 6d. 
Ichabod. The Hebrews’ Lamentation. A Poem. By 'AnnaseL Crewe, Author of ‘‘A Medley,” ‘ Happiness; 
or, Starting in Life,” &c. Demy 16mo. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s, 
The Traveller's Manual of Prayers and Meditations. ByaClergyman, 1l6mo, Cloth. 1s, 6d, 
Lessons in Christian Theology. Being Simple Readings from the Gospel according to Sr. Joun. 
~~ : Mrs, ScawARt Hzapiam. Suitable in Bible Classes, and for Family and Cottage Reading, Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
The Denominational Dictionary ; or, Handbook of Sects and Doctrines. By W.H. Crown 8vo, 
Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The New Testament Says. An Index of Subjects treated of in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, with their 
vasious synonyms. By Wiiiiam Hox. Crown 8vo, Limp Cloth, 1s, 





LONDON : WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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MY 


THE STORY OF AN EFFORT 


SHOP 


TO DO WELL AND PROSPER. 


AND I. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


CHAPTER X. 


EVERYTHING has its season; and the season 
of our small town was winter. In winter 
grander folks than usual appeared in our 
streets, or made the old church, gay enough 
in its Christmas garb of holly and evergreens, 
gayer still by their presence. Martha called 
them /Ae gentility, and held them as some- 
thing quite apart and aloof from any other 
gentility whatever ; but for my part, I quickly 
discovered they were like the rest of us, and 
had two sorts among them ; and of these two 
sorts, the fast sort had still an extra fast, com- 
posed of lords and ladies, who arrived by 
extra fast trains, a carriage or two to one 
engine, put on prince fashion, expressly for 
them, and who spent their days, all seven 
alike, save, indeed, that now and then they 


gave themselves the extra fast diversion of 


racing with each other, four in hand, up and 
down the town, while we, its natives, were in 
places of worship ; which racing being, as you 
may be sure, all downhill, soon brought them 
to the bottom. 

But this extra fast sort did not do so much 
harm among us as those a little less fast than 
they, who would come into church late, reach 
their seats to stare and talk, the ladies among 
them in long trains, that as they hurried along, 
wriggled worm-like after them, and with im- 
pudent faces, as if they wished to be, as they 
were, well stared at, and whose lords would 
yawn, or open their watches, or worse still, 


, lighted so far of the way, quite out or blink- 
ling like farthing rushlights. When I was a 
| child, and mother told me we went to church 
|to be made good, this conduct of the lords 
|and ladies sorely puzzled me, till at last the 
| thought struck me that these must be the ones 
made good already ; and I wished I was one 
|of them that I might stare about, and talk, or 
laugh, and yawn unreproved ; only when I 
named it to mother, she replied, ‘ Oh, for 
their goodness—the less said about that the 
| better.” 
| But it was just at Christmas time, when 
|all these grand people were in the town, that 
| Mr. Stanley gave the choristers’ party ; and I 
think the reason was, that with all their 
faults they had one great virtue, and that was 
liberality. If any kindly deed were doing, 
or to be done, they would give a helping 
hand. People said they liked the show of 
lit, and no doubt some of them did; but 
for all that, there was, even among the extra 
wild and fast sort, a genuine warm English 
heart—if you could only get at it—a heart 
|which would help some fine lady to jump off 
her horse, and into some muddy river to 
comfort a dying horse—that was not her 
horse, mind—or to soothe a wounded dog ; 
and if they had only taken as good care of 
their households as they did of their horses, 
what a good thing it would have been! 
Now the choristers’ party was a sort of 
meeting together, in Christmas good fellow- 
iship, of the church-goers of our town. The 


turn right round on their seats, with their|rich and the poor, the old and the young, 
backs to the sermon,—I should think they | were for that evening to entertain each other, 
had most of them kept their backs to that all|and the motto printed on all our cards of 
their lives,—and stare intently right over our|invitation was, “”Tis good to be merry and 


heads, catching at a face in the way to put 
it out of countenance, down to the end of the 
nave, as if they saw wild beasts out there, or 
maybe a fire just beginning, which one might 
have thought there was, only one knew there 
was nothing. 

Poor Mr. Stanley ! he went on preaching 
just the same, as if he did not mind it a bit ; 
but for all that, perhaps he did, for we often do 
care and trouble for things we seem to make 
no fuss about, and it must have vexed him 
who knew that rank and riches are like lamp- 
posts, to see their lights, which should have 

VOL. XII. 


| wise.” 

| And so Iam sure we, the “trades classes,” 
| who all wore nosegays of holly and mistletoe, 
meant to be merry and wise when we wended 
our way by groups—we were far too much 
afraid of Mr. Edward Stanley’s powdered 
footman to appear singly—to the quaint old 
mansion of the yew-clipt hedge ; for he, of 
course, had offered it to his brother for the 
occasion, and he was right, too, for the 
vicarage would never have held us; and as 
for the school-rooms, who could have ever 
made them look so grand as the great 
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hall with its stags’ horns, and tigers’ skins, 
and pieces of armour, and, above all, its 
splendid company, and mistletoe-bough did ? 

And this “ choristers” party” was not a 
thing got up in a hurry; oh, dear no! for 
among the little world of fine folks, let in 
among us in the winter season, there were 
some whose liberality and kindness were true 
and genuine, and who had along with it the 
good taste and skill tu turn it to account. 
If we, the young people, were to have a treat, 
if they, the older folks were to be present to 
witness and share in it, it should be such 
a treat, that, looking back on it, it should be 
a thing to be talked of and remembered 
gleefully—just a bit of brightness put into 
some dull life, and showing all the brighter 
for the dullness ; and so I am sure it was. 
And when I look back and think of the 
choristers’ party, of the winter I am thinking 
of, it seems to me as if I were looking at 
some picture, or hearing some interesting 
story, only that it is much more life-like and 
real to me. 

Now at first it had been thought by those 
who aided and abetted “our” Mr. Stanley 
in preparing for us this treat that they would 
put all of us, his pupils of the trades classes, 
into the costumes appropriate to our trades, 
but Miss Stanley suggested that it would be 
far more suitable to introduce us as the 
seasons and months of the year, with the 
weeks and days, and even hours, about us; 
and I am sure you will allow with me, that it 
was a very generous thing that all the beauti- 
ful costumes we needed were made and sent 


to us for the occasion; and when, as group | 


after group arrived, we were kindly welcomed 
by both the clergyman and his brother, on 
the threshold of the great hall, and carried 
off with “A Merry Christmas” still on our 
lips, into the long side-room, where Mrs. 
Pri and Mrs. Tibbs were making tea, and 
handing about plumcake, I can tell you we 
believed to the full the “’Tis good to be 
merry,” even if we somewhat forgot the “and 
wise,” printed on our cards ; and we chatted 
and laughed so much that we had to be re- 
minded there was a time for everything ; and 
that it was time, quite time we had finished 
eating plumcake, and begun to dress in our 
costumes, “‘ For if you don’t, you’ll keep Old 
Christmas waiting,” said Mrs. Tibbs, “and 
he is in his fur robe already,” which news, 
you may be sure, made us jump up with 
speed. 

Now we had all our parts, and we had well 
rehearsed them; and they had chosen me 
for “Spring,” and I was at first quite 








frightened at the thought of coming in re- 
peating verses before all that company, only, 
you see, when we were all dressed, there 
were so many of us, I forgot all that ; and 
when the great hall doors were flung back, 
and a gay trumpeter, blowing his horn loudly, 
ushered in ‘Old Christmas,” how all the 
company cheered him! and well they might, 
he was such a splendid “ Christmas !”’ so well 
got up, all in furs, with a crown of holly and 
mistletoe that sparkled with icicles, and had 
a motto of “‘ Peace and Goodwill” round it ; 
and looking after Old Christmas—for we 
were all behind, waiting our turn to appear— 
I saw Ready Faithful, and he was standing 
close by the door, and I heard him say what 
a glorious old room it was, and he clapped 
his hands and looked gay and handsome ; 
and when tne trumpeter had blown his 
trumpet a second time to procure some 
order, he cried out in a loud, clear voice, 
that Ready said was like a “second edition 
of trumpets,’ — 


**Room! room! brave gallants! give us room 


for sport, 
For in this room we wish for to resort ; 
Resort, for to repeat to you our merry rhyme ; 


Remember now, how this is Christmas time !’ 


as if we were any of us likely to forget it! 
only you know his speech cleared a space, 
which was quite needful. And so when the 
company had fallen back, Old Christmas 
advanced, till he reached the centre of the 
room, where there was a raised seat for him, 
on which he sat like a king on his throne, 
only he was a very merry one, and the cares 
in his crown were but sugar icicles; and he 
made us a merry little speech, ‘to begin 
with,” he said, “for he’d another to end 
with,” and he bid the players play on; and 
there was such beautiful music ; and while it 
was playing, so softly the “ New Year” ap- 
peared on the threshold, and her dress was 
of many shades, and the circlet over her 
head was a rainbow, and she had a cross in 
one hand, and a crown in the other, and she 
was so beautiful; and when she sang— 


**On, then, to glory run, 
Be a crown and kingdom won ; 
And bright above the sun 
We'll reign for aye,” 


you might have heard a pin drop, and every 
one knew no one could sing or look like 
that but Miss Stanley; and Martha, who was 
dressed for a “‘ week,” whispered in my ear 
“Oh, Polly ! isn’t it ’eavenly ?” 

But I was trembling not a little, for as I 
was ‘‘Spring” my turn of course came next, 
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and my dress was of pale green, all covered 
with flowers, and I wore a garland of “ for- 
get-me-nots,” with green grass among them, 
and I repeated— 
** There’s not of grass a single blade 
Or leaf of loveliest green, 
Where heavenly skill is not displayed 
And heavenly wisdom seen ;” 
for I could riot sing; and I don’t remember 
what Summer sang, for every one seemed 
looking at me, and that made me pay no 
attention, only I do remember Autumn in 
orange, red, and yellow, singing— 
‘** The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough : 


It’s autumn, autumn, autumn late, 
*Twill soon be winter now ;”’ 


and Winter, and all the choristers singing 
the death of the old year, and how beautiful 
it was, especially the soft tones of— 
‘* Tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a dying.” 
And we seasons each had the four corners of 
the hall, and after us came as of course the 
months; and there was, to begin with, 
January, not an old, old man like Winter, 


but for all that shaking and shivering 
and blowing his fingers, and he was 


hung about with Christmas bills, and kept 
muttering ; and when Old Christmas asked 
him what was the matter, and to speak 
out, he said his mind was uneasy “ because 
of all these unpaid bills ;” and Old Christmas 
laughed, and said, “ Well then, pay them,” 
and if he did not he hoped he’d feel uneasy 
till he did. And January sang— 


‘* These Christmas bills, these Christmas bills, 
How many a thought their number kills 
Of notes and cash, and that sweet time, 
When last I heard my sovereign’s chime.”’ 


And oh! you should have seen February, 
a youth in a splendid costume, whom every 
one at once laughed to see, and greeted as 
“St. Valentine ;” and he had a scarf full of 
sugar plums, which he threw about freely, 
but always many to me; and I saw Ready 
Faithful laugh to see him do so ; and he had 
a bow and arrow and he sang, but merrily, 
and stopping between each phrase to throw 
us more sugar plums : 


** You cannot bar love out, 


Father, mother, or all. 
For oh, he isa crafty boy, 
And his limbs are very small! 
He’s lighter than the thistle down, 
He’s fleeter than the dove ; 
His voice is like the nightingale’s, 
And oh, beware of love !” 





And after him came March, and March 
was John Work ; and he carried a lamb, and 
had a lark perched on his shoulder, and his 
cap was full of primroses, and he had a 
bunch of violets in his jacket, and he sang: 
** Violets for faithfulness, 

Which in me shall abide ; 

Hoping, therefore, that from your heart 

You will not let it slide ;” 


and I knew he had chosen that verse himself, 
and all in passing he gave his bunch of violets 
to me. 

And after March came, of course, April, 
and he wore a cap and bells, and his dress 
had bees on it, and he whistled and made 
jests, and I saw it was Stephen. 

And May was Queen o’ th’ May, and 
children carried a maypole before her, and 
all the choristers sang : 

‘Oh, May, with all thy flowers and all thy greene, 

Right welcome be thou.” 


And June was crowned with roses and had 
a nest of fledglings in her hand ; and July was 
a haymaker, with hayfork and a_broad- 
brimmed hat trimmed with corn-flowers, 
and she recited— 


‘* If it be good as everybody knows 
To make hay while the sun shines, we 
should choose, i 
A right time for all things, and no time abuse.” 


And August wore a crown of ears of corn 
and poppies, and had a yellow dress trimmed 
with amber, and a sickle over his shoulder, 
and he walked along repeating : 


‘* The ears are filled, the fields are white, 
The constant harvest moon is bright ; 
To grasp the bounty of the year, 

The reapers to the scene repair, 

With hook in hand and bottle slung, 
And dowlas scrips beside them hung. 
The sickles stubble all the ground, 
And hasty, fitful laughs go round ; 
The meals are done as soon as tasted, 
And neither time nor viands wasted.”’ 


And September had dogs and a gun ; and 
October a crown of grapes and a wheatsheaf, 
and sang “‘ Harvest Home,” and— 


‘** Good-bye, good-bye to summer, 

For summer’s now quite gone, 

The garden’s smiling faintly, 

Cool breezes in the sun. 

Robin, Robin red breast, : 
Oh, Robin, dear! 

Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year.” 


And November was in brown, and veiled 
and bore a Guy Fawkes, and sang 


<¢ Please to remember the fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot.” 
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And December was allin snow flakes, with 
a robin sitting on his cap, and he sang out 
loud and cheerily : 


‘* Now, Mrs. Betty, pray get up and rise, 
If you intend to make your Christmas pies ; 
Scou’ring the pewter falls to Cisely’s share, 
And Margary must to clean the house take care, 
And let Doll’s ingenuity be seen 
In decking all the windows up with green.” 


Well, and after the months came in the 
weeks; but I did not care so much for 
them or the “ days” as for the “ hours,” who 
were all little children, some in white and 
some in black, and some in grey, and some 
in all three combined; and they and all 
hteir dresses glittered and shone, and I will 
leave you to guess how beautiful it was 
when we were all in that great fine hall 
together. 

But you know however beautiful a sight 
may be, young things soon get tired of 
merely looking and want to be at play, and 
so when Old Christmas asked us what we 
would like to play at, you may be sure the 
proposal was warmly welcomed ; and really 
when I think of it the difficulty is not to tell 
you what we did play at, but what we did 
not ; and for one thing I remember how we 
played at charades, and how one scene was 
a spelling class, in which we the pupils 
curtsied very often and hesitated very much, 
and the old dame, our mistress, kept saying, 
“never mind, dear, call it summat,” and 
**g0 on!” 

But the delight of the evening was the 
dance. I shall never forget that dance. I 
believe I unconsciously gave John his first 
grief at that dance. He had, as I have told 
you, given me his beautiful bunch of sweet- 
scented violets, and I wore them in my 
bosom. He had quite counted on me for 
the dance. .We had acted charades together 


to him like treason. He handled his clumsily. 
Besides, he had no chance, for Ready Faith- 
ful had seized a net, and with one swoop 
had caught it. It was but a sham bird 
fastened to a wire. 

““There, Spring,” said he, gaily, “now 
you'll have to dance Sir Roger de Coverley 
with me, and no one can gainsay it. Come 
along, for you must be first after the New 
Year, you know.” 

“ ] gainsay it,” said John, “who am I to 
dance with?” 

“ Find another partner,” suggested Ready. 

‘But there’s never another like Polly,” 
said John. 

Ready laughed. 

“Who expects to find two Springs?” said 
he. 

“Not J, Mr. Faithful,” replied John; 
“ not I, that’s certain.” 

The dance was long, for the great hall was 
an ample place to dance in, and there were 
many dancers. “ Hands across and down the 
middle,” and we danced no dance but that, 
and all could dance it; all did, save the two 
Mr. Stanleys and John Work. 

“Ts he your brother ?” asked Mr. Faith- 
ful, while we danced. 

“Who, John? Oh, no!” said I, “he is 
a schoolfellow—a—a—”’ 

“Ah! I knew Tom Stone was telling 
me a falsehood ; I guessed he was not your 
brother,” and again came the light gay 
laugh. 

So after the dance came the supper, a 
beautiful supper, with a great twelfth-cake, 
and fountains made of barley-sugar ; and with 
supper came song—song after song, from 
“The Fine Old English Gentleman,” which 
was encored, to ““God Save the Queen,” 
which made us think of home while we stood 
up to sing it; and when it was over the 
preparations for departure were begun in 





and been together all the evening. All of|earnest, and our costumes laid aside ; and 
us who were in costumes had laid aside|mother, who was there through all, would 
incumbrances, and John had laid aside his, | not have me leave without going up to thank 


and was a sturdy young man with primroses 


Mr. Stanley, though he had been publicly 


in the cap slung over his shoulder. It was|thanked by us all, for she cared much for 
the oldfashioned dance, hands across and|good manners, and gratitude was to her a 
down the middle, and young and old all| quality of value. 


stood up to dance it. Christmas and the 


“It’s been asplendid fine Christmas party, 


New Year were to lead, for the rest each| Polly,” said she, as we came home quietly, 
might choose their partner, but with this| ‘only I’m sorry you had to dance with a 
reserve, that the seasons had each a tiny, | stranger, and not with John.” 


fluttering bird given them and only those 


I did not say I was sorry, for the stranger 


whose nets could catch it might dance with| seemed to me such a fine gentleman by the 
them. side of John. 


How was John likely to catch it? He 








hated nets; to catch anything in one seemed 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Mr. STANLEy’s lecture on Thrift had one 
good effect on me—it set me thinking how I 
could improve my odd moments, so as to 
turn them to some better use. Hitherto I 
had had so very few of them, they had not 
been worth the troubling about, but as that 
winter mother gave up going to the ware- 
house and stayed at home to attend to busi- 
ness, that gave me more leisure. 

There were, as you will well believe, 
reasons enough for this step, which was not 
taken a day too soon, for a new neighbour- 
hood of respectable houses was springing up 
around us, and the custom of the shop, which 
my efforts had improved already, was likely 
to increase rapidly. 

The shop—no longer a poor, dirty, forlorn 
place, but well filled with goods, and brightly, 
gay, and clean, was, to say the least of it, 
likely to tempt new customers. 

But mother had another reason that was 
still more urgent, and that was myself. Her 
motherly eyes had been the first to see her 
child would grow up like herself: the dark, 
soft hair, “ just like mother’s,” the long eye- 
lashes and grey eyes, the roses in the cheeks 
—had she known perils in them? She had 
experienced that beauty is vain, at least to 
shield us from sorrow, and watching me grow 
up day by day, like the grass, her greatest 
and her one desire became, that sorrow 
should not come near me. 

Poor mother! poor mothers! They are 
all alike in thinking they can ward off that 
heavenly messenger, who, sooner or later, for 
all their care, brings to every child of earth 
the news we are so slow to hear, and the 
message we will none of us at first believe, 
‘This is not thy rest.” 

At the night-class I was learning commer- 
cial geography, and it threw quite a new 
interest into my trade. Hitherto all my 
groceries had been merely articles of sale, 
but when I knew how coffee came to be 
planted in America, and tea in Assam; why 
this article was more prized than that, not 
for any difference between it and its fellows— 
it and they had been alike once, but because 
it had been planted in better soil, or pains 
taken to improve it; that in fact pains and 
intelligent labour had much to do with the 
value of things; when, looking at the maps, 
I was shown the vast tracts of land still 
waiting to be improved—waiting, perhaps, 
only for some means to be found to destroy 
the fly which rendered them uninhabitable ; 
or rivers still requiring to be rendered navi- 





gable, or lakes and seas waiting further use; it 
seemed to widen my mind, fill it with a joyful 
sense of the wonderful things in the world, or 
send me home to look at the different articles 
in my shop, with a new interest and appre- 
ciation that often greatly amused mother. 

“Tt’s very kind of Mr. Stanley to have 
such beautiful maps and books, and take 
such pains with you; but I can’t see what 
he’s driving at, I fear he will teach you above 
your station, Polly.” 

“ But mother, if one has a shop, it’s im- 
possible to know too much about what one 
sells, and I’ve just known nothing. Oh, 
mother ! and it’s so interesting, more so even 
than learning book-keeping.” 

And I would sit down on the little stool by 
her feet, for the shop was by then always closed, 
and the fire—a bright little bit, meant for me 
to warm myself at when I came in—and tell 
her all about it, till she grew interested, too. 

“ And I will tell you what it is, mother,” 
I would say, “it is that our lessons have no 
cram in them. I remember how at school there 
was so much to learn—I suppose that was 
why—that we had books, all names and dates, 
and facts—just cram, mother, and cram is 
just like darkness. I’m sure, at least, I never 
could get anything right end foremost in it. 
But when you have a beautiful map, and go 
with some discoverers, little by little, as we 
did to-night, and see what they did, and what 
use it’s been of; and what was planted in 
that land; and how what was planted pros- 
pered or died, and had to be planted else- 
where, or the soil made fit for it ; and how it 
looked when growing; and how things that 
wise people have planted or God himself let 
grow, foolish people have cut down—as the 
forests, mother—and been sorely punished for 
it. Mother, do you know all those dreadful 
famines came to India just by cutting down 
forests as much as anything, and Mr. Stanley 
has been showing us where the forests used 
to be; and in China, and he says the Swiss, 
won’t have the forests cut down now, because 
they have found out what use they are of in 
holding back the snow in winter, and so 
there’s a watch kept over the forests now, 
and the owner of the forest may not go and 
cut the trees as he likes, any longer ; and he" 
says we should each try to plant one tree at 
least in our lives, because trees are such 
friends to men. What should you say if I 
planted one in the yard, mother?” 

‘¢ Polly,” mother would reply (taking fright 
at once) “ you’ll not do any such thing ; there 
is none too much sunlight in it already.” 

And then I would laugh, for you see I 
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never meant to plant any big tree there, and 
would say there were trees and trees, and 
how if I planted a rose by the door where 
the sunshine was, or a jessamine ; and really 
the end of that was the jessamine that grows 
so finely,-and looks so well against the old 
red wall now; and I can, in telling you my 
story, only repeat Mr. Stanley’s advice, that 
whenever you see a suitable place to plant a 
tree in, you will plant it, that it may give 
delight to others when you are gone where I 
hope you will not need it. 

But I am sure it would be impossible to 
tell you the good this teaching did me, or 
the other pupils either. When I look round 
now and see how we have risen, while the 
other young people who made light of these 
classes have gone down, I am thankful in- 
deed to have profited by them. As for 
John, he was a steady pupil, but he was in 
the class for “inventions”—that is, about 
machines, and improvements in them; and 
he used to say he never could have believed 
a gentleman would take the pains and labour 
Mr. Stanley did with them. 

Somehow or other it always happened that 
John was in the street when I came home, 
and saw me to the door, or he would be in 
the shop, and “ just going my way,” when I 
started ; and mother said she felt glad when 
she knew he was with me. 

Now you must not fancy—though I am 
sure you will not—that there are Mr. Stanleys 
in every town, and I know that we in ours 
were highly favoured; but for all that the 
time may come when those who are rich, and 
noble, and learned, will impart their know- 
ledge to those who can receive it. They will 
never be too many, for vulgar, low people 
drop away from learning, as you will see if 
ever you try to teach them, because they have 
no taste for it; and those who are lovers of 
pleasure are drawn from it, because, though 
many of them have a taste for learning, they 
have a stronger desire for something they 
hold pleasanter. 

But Mr. Stanley, in his lecture, had urged 
us to read biographies, and so I began to 
read them. My desire was to get rich, and 
I was most eager over it ; so eager, that the 
weighing out of the different groceries, the 
sorting and arranging of the goods, the keep- 
ing of certain articles as damp as I could, and 
mixing others as well as I knew how, were 
all conducted so as to be evermore in our 
favour. Mother would watch me, or hear 
my directions given to the man we began to 
employ in rough work, with a smile on her 
face. She had been wiser to have frowned. 


I was reaching on too eagerly, too near by 
that boundary line, always so indistinct when 
not looked at from a sufficient distance, which 
lies between right and wrong. The remem- 
brance, that the “love of money is the root 
of all evil,” is apt to be lost there, and the 
thought “that it profits nothing to gain the 
whole world if we lose our souls,”” to become 
effaced. 

One day I overstepped the boundary—so 
near, who does not? and mother said, 
“Take care!” and I flushed up angrily. 
Was Iacheat? But it was knowing I was 
about to be a cheat made me flush, the flush 
being not for shame at the thought, but for 
shame the thought should have been per- 
ceived. But the ‘‘Take care,” mild as it 
was, did me good. Oh, how often a word 
of disapproval is as a hand stretched out to 
pull us back from a precipice, over which 
we are near falling ! 

But, reading lives, I choose those lives 
appropriate to my thoughts. Lives of those 
who had made their fortunes, had risen from 
indigence to riches, had come to distinction. 
I had an object in view; I wanted to see 
how they did it. That was my chief object ; 
and I wanted to see how they got on, if I 
may so say, when their fortunes were made. 

I had pictured to myself working hard, and 
getting rich, and then having a fine house 
and untold happiness; that, in fact, it would 
be in real life as it was in fairy tales, where 
Cinderella marries the prince and is happy 
ever after. 

But, you see, I had not understood the 
fairy tales. It takes more to understand 
them than people would believe ; for fairy 
tales are true tales, true as life is true, which 
we do not understand as yet either. We 
have to wait for that, as the child must wait 
to read the secret meaning of that being 
carried off by the prince in Cinderella. So I 
read my lives. 

And they did not answer my expectations. 
True, the people I read of did work hard, 
did often and generally succeed, even to 
riches, such as I longed for ; but then came 
the disappointment. They got their fine 
house or carriage ; they had their wish and 
their will and their reward, up to a certain 
point ; but the being happy ever after did 
not come. I thought they had had trouble 
enough to struggle up ; but it was nothing to 
what came after. What was the good of a 
fine carriage, if one was sick or sad? of a 
fine bed, if one could not sleep on it? And, 
if they did not have troubles that made them 





sad, or if they did not have sufferings that 
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drove away sleep, why, it came to the same] ‘“ Understand it! but who does?” said I, 
thing, they grew old and ill, and the last | impatiently. 
page of their lives was just always to tell of| ‘ Why, don’t you see, no one gets the full 
their deaths. reward for their doings here. All those men 
“T will read no more of these stupid lives,” | who’ve been toiling at something, why they 
I exclaimed, one night, flinging the book from |are no more than the man sowing seed. If 
me. “I'll read love tales and stories, as the|we’d none of us seen a harvest, we should 
other girls do. There is something in them, }think him a poor, silly fool, to give himself 
at all events ; and they do end well!” so much labour. Now, the others’ harvest is 
Now, that night Mr. Work, John’s father, | more sure than his, I take it.” 
was Calling, as he sometimes did, on mother.} ‘ But I don’t see why those who try to-do 
Indeed he had had a long chat with her,}good should be so trampled on and dis- 
though I had been so intent with my book |appointed. Why can’t those who invent, and 
I had not taken notice of a word they had|discover, and do grand things, have fair 
been saying. But my angry speech made | play ? Why, as far as I’ve read yet, every 
him turn and look at me. ‘one fine thing has had ever such work to 
“End well ! That means end by a wed-|make its way in the world, quite to battle 
ding, I suppose,” said he, laughing. “ You|for it.” 
young things are all alike for that; it’s the} “So it has, Polly; but that’s because the 


age does it. Every book must be full of} world is still so full of darkness ; and dark- 


wonderful adventures or hair-breadth escapes |ness and light don’t agree. The error and 


for the lads, and of lovers and courtship and |the evil in the world oppose the truth, and 
weddings for the girls. Now, we middle-|try to put it out. But, for all that, it’s best 


aged folks, like your mother and I,—not but /to be on the side of truth, come what may ; 
that your mother is growing young again of|and there isn’t a doubt about it, any more 


late—like’something steadier, something that’s | doubt than that it’s good to sow one’s field, 








true, I take it.” 


|even if one has to wait for the harvest, or 
‘never even see it; a field sowed with good 


3ut, Mr. Work,” I exclaimed, “that’s | 
just it. I have been reading something true, | corn, even if it hasn’t come up, being always 
but it’s horribly sad. If all steady reading is | better than a field of thistles. Come, you'll 
like that,—all about true people, I mean,— |allow that, I take it.” 


why, give me the false.” 

“T thought, child,” interrupted mother, 
** you seemed so interested in your book.” 

“Oh yes, mother; sol was. It’s only Zo 
interesting, because it's true ; that’s just what 
vexes me. Why should true things be sad ? 
That’s what I want to know. Why, this very 
book is about a man who toils and works, 
who spends nearly all his life inventing some- 
thing ; and when it is invented, and you ex- 
pect, ‘now he’ll get his reward,’ dear, no! he 
gets sneers and scofis, and all the profits of 
his work go to others. I haven’t patience !” 

“ Child ! child!” said mother, “I wouldn't 
puzzle myself about such things.” 

“T can’t help it, mother. feel as if I’d} 
rather people never tried to do anything, if 
they get nothing after all their hard work 
but abuse, or prison, or poverty. And it’s 
just the best, and not the worst, who suffer ! 
It’s no encouragement, whatever Mr. Stanley 
may say, to read lives of people who’ve done 
anything out of the common; if they do get |( 
any reward, why they live so short a time after 
to enjoy it; orif they do, sorrow comes again.” 

“What you say is quite true, Polly,” said 
Mr. Work ; “ but I wonder you don’t under- 
stand it.” 


f | rig ht, 


said I, “‘ why are error 


** But, Mr. Work,” 
that’s what I want 


and evil in the world ; 
lto know 2?” 
Mr. Work stood up. He was a fine, noble- 
'looking man, whc had risen, as I well knew, 
|by his own good conduct and energy. His 
‘life had in it one chapter so sad, no one 
lever opened it in his presence. That night, 
'for the first time, he opened it, as you shall 
| hear presently, before mé. I knew he was 
|called “religious,” and “ upright and down- 
” and | had a great opinion of him. 
* Why evil is in the world,” said he, “that’s 


|what you want to know, is it, Polly? And 
|the question comes to this: Why did the 
Almighty allow evil to come into the 


And no one can tell you the an- 
|swer. It’s one of the secret things known 
to God. Christ said an enemy did it; and, 
as the Almighty allowed the enemy to ‘do it, 
we may be sure He had wise, deep reasons 
for it. Who can measure the wisdom of 
God? Only God knows the mind of God. 
We, his creatures, are not likely to. Does even 
a son know all the business of a father? No, 
no. There are mysteries all about us. Look 
at suffering! Why should sinless creatures 
suffer? animals, for instance. There are 
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reasons, but we don’t know them. We are 
here only as in twilight ; but we see the evil 
brought Christ into the world, and we see the 
good that came in with Christ, even in this 
life, outweighs the evil; so what will it be 
beyond? Why, and since Christ came, the 
dawn of light has come. You'll not find 
those who do great deeds now suffer as they 
did : not in the same way, I take it. 

“‘No, they don’t get put in prison, that’s 
true,” said I; “but they don’t get fair play 
for all that!” 

‘““Not always; but the leaven of right 
works in the world. Ifall who love the right 
did but hold well together we’d get on 
faster, I take it. But it’s all faithwork here, 
and to me, there is something very grand 
and fine in God leaving us to work out our 
lives, and He watching and keeping our 
reward for us. Suppose now, Polly, we all 
worked and got our reward in full here?” 

“T’d like to,” said I, thinking how then I 
would get riches. 

‘Ah, but then, where would be hope? 
and faith? and patience? and courage? 
No, no, God knows best. The world is 
His, and not ours ; and we are only taking a 
journey through it,on our way to Him. The 
Almighty knows what’s best for us, depend 
on that; and as He has decided it’s best for 
us to have evil to struggle with, and a great 
reward, but kept out of sight, in store as it 
were, and only little tastes of joy given here, 
as we give our children prizes, why, you may 
be sure that in the end it will be best.” 

“T don’t see the use of so much suffering,” 
said I. 

“So much? So little, you mean,” said 
Mr. Work. 

‘Many people suffer all their lives though,” 
said I; “there’s that poor cripple up the 
yard, for instance, he’s never out of pain, 
they say.” 

“Well, Polly, I’m not going to deny that 
in this life things seem very unequal, what | 
deny is that they are so really. It’s pretty 
much like the sky ; I take it, it seems as if all 
the stars and the moon were scattered about 
hap-hazard as one might say, but the more 
you look into it the more perfect the order 
is. Now suffering and sorrow are no more 
thrown into the world hap-hazard, all to me 
and none to you, than those stars are into 
the sky ; it’s all ordered for the best. As to 
suffering, I can speak for that ; I know what 
suffering has done for me ; I have suffered, I 
have, and I know what a difference it has 
made to me.” 

“Oh Mr. Work, you don’t mean to say 





you think it does us good to suffer?” 
said I. 

‘I do, I think it’s the refiner’s fire; notice 
the people who have suffered and those who 
haven't, you'll see a difference, I take it. 
Besides, didn’t Christ suffer? and isn’t He 
gone up on high to the Highest? There 
you have it, here the suffering, there the 
eternal kingdom and the reward. There's 
were we ought to keep our eyes fixed. ‘I 
am He that liveth and was dead, and behold 
I am alive for ever more,’ that verse consoles 
me, and will all the way through.” 

And Mr. Work drew his chair to the fire 
and sat down before it. 

“Talk of suffering and its uses, who has 
suffered in their lives more than I? Ah! 
and I’ve begun to see the use of it at last, I 
take it,’ said Mr. Work, as he looked 
intently into the fire, while mother motioned 
to me not to speak, for she would gladly have 
kept him off the topic she saw him approach- 
ing. ‘ Yes, at last, now that I’m getting an 
old man I do, but I’ve been long enough in 
the learning. Come now, Polly, as you say 
you'll read only stories, and no more stupid 
lives, I’m going to tell you my story, not but 
though you'll make the same objection to it, 
for it’s sad and true both, I take it. And yet 
for all that it will end well after a while, you 
may be sure of it; ’tis beginning to turn for 
it now, though I do see things as only in 
twilight.” 

So then, you see, mother, who knew Mr. 
Work’s great trouble, begged him not to 
tell me. 

““Why should you open up the wound 
afresh?” said she, “’twill only quite upset 
you.” 

But Mr. Work wouldn’t be overruled, and 
he began: 

“The first thing I remember,” said he, 
“is sleeping under a green hedge, and sa 
you may conclude by that I was poor and 
forsaken. My master used afterwards to 
say he thought my parents must have died of 
the cholera which was then raging in the 
town from which I had strayed, for I'd all 
the appearance of having been brought up 
decently. However that may be, I re- 
member lying down under that hedge, crying 
bitterly, and being wakened pretty early in 
the morning by a roughish shake. It was a 
gentleman who shook me, and he was 
standing over me, with his arm slipped into 
the bridle of his horse, which seemed very 
close upon me. ‘ Why you are a little chap 
to be sleeping out all alone here!’ said he, 
‘where do you come from? and what’s your 
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name ? and where’s your father and mother ?’ | the men began to call me ‘Jail-bird Jack’ I 
and with that he lifted me up, and when he [found it hard to hold myself from striking 
did, he told me afterwards, I clung to him so|/them. They had struck work just when 
confiding like, that he put me on the horse | master had important orders in, but for all 
before him, and brought me on home. He’d|that they made a mistake, for trade _was 
taken a fancy to me, and when it couldn’t be| setting in for a bad bout, and they didn’t 
made out where I’d come from, and all I| get the rise they hoped for. Nature can’t be 


could tell any one was that father was dead, 
and that I was called John, he had me 
brought up properly, and as I grew up, I 
held to him mightily ; I was likely to, I take 
it, such a good friend as he’d been ; and when 
he put me into his own business I served 
him as if he’d just been my own father, and 
was faithful to his interests, till at last he’d 
say, ‘If I’m out of*the way, John, and you 
are in, ’tis the same thing, —for the business 
he meant. And that was how he got his 
reward for having dealt so kindly by me, I 
take it. 

“Well, we went on in great peace and 
harmony together fora while. But as that’s 
not our portion here, the time came when 
it was to be interrupted. 
master’s foreman, and my Martha was the 
foreman’s only daughter. 
say when I first began to love her; it grew 
up with me, I take it. But I was but a 
workman ; and though I had the sense not 
to court Martha till my prospects were 


brighter, I felt the foreman looked coldly on | 


me 





for though master, for want of a better name, 
called me ‘John Work,’ they all knew it 
wasn’t the true one. But for all that I was 
ever more and more master’s right hand, and 
I was bent on doing my duty. 

“But it isn’t so easy to do one’s duty as 
people fancy, I take it. The workmen were 
jealous of me, and when the great strike 
came, and they about all turned out, and I 
didn’t,—how could I, and master the 
making of me ?—they just hated me. 

“I'd suffered nothing for holding to what 
I thought right as yet, and I didn’t find it 
pleasant. 


to them ; and when, for being of a different 


mind, I was threatened and bullied and| 
beaten, and—as if that wasn’t enough —en- | 
trapped into the workshop they meant to| 


fire, and taken out of it by the police as the 
one who had done that nice bit of work, 
twas less pleasant still, I take it! 

“ Well, I got out of prison, because master 


I lodged with | 


I’m sure I can’t | 


nay, that he encouraged the other men | 
when they taunted me, as they did, by calling | 
me ‘ Hedgerow Jack’ or ‘ No-name John’ ;| 


"Tisn’t pleasant to stand apart'| 
from one’s fellows and be of a different mind 


forced, I take it, and ’tisn’t no good crying 
summer when the snow is on us. 

“So trade was very bad; but for all that 
master set me up in business. ‘It’s a small 
concern, I want someone with a good head 
to manage,’ said he, ‘ for if it’s well-managed 
it will increase the old home business, and 
the truth is, John Work, you are just the one 
for it’ So I was set up in this town, and 
'taken clean out of the old troubles, and I’m 
| sure that was one reason why master did it. 

He wasn’t one of them who talk much, but 
|he was mighty prompt at doing, and I’m 
glad to say he had his reward again over 
that ; for I worked the little business with 
such a will, it was soon doubled, and master 
when he saw it gave me a share in it, and I 
prospered so that I had Bought a bit of land, 
and the house I live in now, very quickly, 
master prompting me to it, ‘for a man with 
a house and land,’ said he, laughing, ‘ may 
venture to face my foreman, and John, now’s 
your time, and I’d have you do it.’ 

“ Well, you may be sure I understood him, 
'so though I said I didn’t care for the fore- 

man, I went right off to him and begged leave 

to court his Martha, and when I had leave, 
|—for I was’n’t Hedgerow Jack any longer, 
|Itake it, not that I blame Martha’s father ; 

I wouldn’t like any young fellow picked up 
}under a hedge to ask me for my daughter, 
| I’d soon settle him if he did ; and I’d under- 
| stood that pretty well, for I’d made my way 
|up the hill, out of sight of that hedge, I take 
lit, before I asked at all, either the lass or 
| her father. But as I was going to say, once 
| leave granted, I didn’t spin out our courtship, 
| and only six weeks after, on an Easter Mon- 
| day, Martha and I were married.” 
| ‘* Don’t tell us any more now, Mr. Work,” 
interrupted mother in a compassionate tone, 
for she hated to see any one in trouble, and 
he was sobbing like a child. ; 

“Oh! yes, I will,” said he, speaking in a 
low determined tone, “I'll tell Polly all, I 
meant to.” 

And so, after a moment’s silence, Mr. 
| Work proceeded : 
| “So Martha and I were married : she was 
|a pretty lass, and she made my home seem 


bailed me out ; but for all that my innocence | like heaven to me ; she was so true and so 
was proved, my mind was hurt; and when| steady; when I look back on it it seems like 
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. a fine dream, too happy to be true. We 


were so independent in our own house—what 
a sound it seemed to have with it !—and this 
town, so peaceful and tranquil, was quite 
different to the old place, with its many 
factories and black chimnies. I did all I 
could for my workmen, they were not mere 
hands to me; I thought I was going to be 
happy.” 

“For ever after,” said I, interrupting him 
with the thought that was on my lips. 

“ Well, not exactly. I thought only of the 
present. It wasnatural, I take it. I thought 
one day would be like another, as far as the 
joy. So Martha's father would come over 
on Sundays and bring the mother, and after 
a while a fine little son was born to us, and 
Martha would have him named John, and 
hoped he’d grow up to be like his father, and 
that from one’s wife was pleasant hearing. 


Those early strikes were awfully brutal, and! 
so you may be sure I didn’t hear another was | 


brewing without uneasiness. It’s all very well 
for a young unmarried man to be beaten, and 
threatened, but wives and children have to 
be shielded. I hoped the strike would blow 
over, or at least not reach me. 

“T was always glad to get in home, and I 
was the night I trod on a note pushed in on 
the threshold. It was signed a ‘ Well- 


home to find a second. Martha gave it me, 
and I read it in secret, it begged me not to 
undertake master’s work and told me I had 
an enemy watching me, and I ‘had best keep 
out of it.’ It troubled me. I knew who this 
enemy was ; he had tried for Martha and been 
refused, and he was never a_ well-wisher. 
His name was Richards, and he was a strong 
bully. He it was who induced the men to go 
out on the last strike, and was now priming 
the bad ones among them in the publics. 
And just the worst of these strikes was, the 
bad men got the mastery, and murder was 
nothing to them. 

** John was then a little fellow of two years 
or so, and I was troubled because of Martha. 
But I had a high spirit, and I never could 
stand being threatened. I burnt the second 
letter, and was off next day early. I saw 
Richards watching me into the workshop and 
soon he followed after. I was sure of the men 
I had brought, they were all staunch and true 
to me. But I wouldn't bandy words with 
Richards, insolent as he was tome. When 
he asked me with an oath ‘What I did 
there?’ I referred him to master. But I 
felt sorely harassed, though the work was 
fine and forward. There was no railway to 
this town then, as you know, so it was late 
when I entered. I hurried on home, and 





wisher,’ and told me the strike was decided 
on, and all I had to do was to keep quiet. | 
If I did not keep quiet, I’d have a blow| 
dealt me by one as knew where to strike. 
I crumpled up the note and burnt it. I knew 
what ‘keeping quiet’ meant. It meant what- 
ever happened I must not interfere to save 
my master’s interests. I was a master now 
myself in a small way, though still under the 
old master. I considered what I would do, 
and I resolved whatever happened to do my 
duty. What the duty would be I did not 
yet know. A few days after master sent over 
forme. He was very much put out because 
of the strike. There was one order of the 
greatest consequence to him. It was as near 
as might be finished. A few days would 
push it off. Would I come over for a day 
or two and help with it?’ 

** Well, I knew the firm to which this order 
was going and I knew it was of the greatest 
consequence to master, so I did not say a 
word of the threatening note, threats break 
no bones I thought, and I’d defend myself 
if they tried to break mine, and I consented. 
I would bring over a few of my good workmen 
and do that job off pretty quick, that’s what 
I thought about it. 

“T had burnt the first note, and I reached 





Martha said, somewhat anxiously, for she 
knew what strikes were, I take it, that there 
was another paper for me, and she wished I 
would not go to-morrow. I laughed off her 
fears, for my spirit was up and I opened the 
paper. It was a dirty scrawl, the gist of it, 
‘ You will have it, and you'll get it.’ It kept 
me awake all night, but I was fairly roused. 
‘I’d stick by master.’ I and the men left 
early, but I had taken care to have Martha’s 
mother and people enough left with her. 
I never worked as I did that day, or, I take 
it, the men with me either. But we worked 
with closed doors, and I had a pistol with 
me. I thought, you see, they would have a 
try to kill me before they had done, and I 
did not mean to die easy. 

“ But all passed so still; we had no 
watching, that we could see, and no threats, 
and by night the work was finished. Yes, 
finished, and packed, and sent all off.and 
done with. Master’s credit was saved, and 
perhaps his business with it. It had been a 
turning point with him, and might not have 
ended in honour. I felt joyful. It was on 
with hats and jackets, and off, and we’d be 
home to supper. They were to sup with 
me, for I was to treat them. We stepped it 
well through the town, where were many 
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loungers. We were by the church I’d been 
married in, and I thought of Martha ; there 
would be no more of this work, and that com- 
forted me. But at that moment a rumour 
reached me, ‘ Master’s house was to be burnt 
down that night,’ it said. All this letting us 
alone was just to lull us into security. It 
was like the stillness that you’ve noticed 
often enough, I take it, before a storm. 

‘‘Now, master lived five miles out of the 
town, and his house stood quite alone. True, 
to reach it we took to begin with the same 
road as for home, but still for all that it was 
out of our way to go toit. But master was 
a very resolute man, and I knew if set on 
unawares by such a set of men as Richards 
would pick up for the job, what would come 
of it. I could not, and I would not, let 
him be set on unawares, and sending my 
men, some here, some there, for help, I 
made up my mind to go up myself, and warn 
him. 

“T strode through the town walking as for 
a race, and the way through the fields was 
before me. I leapt over stile after stile, 
thinking all the while of Martha. Ihad sent 
her a message, ‘I was detained,’ it said; ‘ but 
would soon be back,’ and the messenger was 
sure and trusty. But the night was dark 
and stormy, with gleams of moonlight, and a 
keen sense of danger was over me, that 
made me say, ‘God help us,’ every time 
I stopped to listen, which was pretty often. 
For the roadway lay below me, and already I 
heard the hubbub of voices. When I reached 
master’s property, and stood in the planta- 
tion, I turned and looked, and sure enough 
there they were, a mob band coming fast up. 
They would be at the house long before help 
could come, though I knew it would arrive as 
quick as might be. 

“** Why, it’s you, John,’ said master, as I ran 
up the steep way to the garden, ‘what's amiss ?” 
for you see he had come out, hearing the 
noise from the road, so I told him what was 
amiss, and grave enough it was, and I offered 
him my services, and told him what help I 
hoped was coming, and he listened it all out, 
as cool as cool, and then he said: ‘I shall 
keep them out as long as I can, but they will 
burn my house. I am prepared for it, and, if 
only my treasures were out of it I would not 
care a whit ; it’s my treasures I’m thinking of, 
and I’m going to fetch them, and entrust them 
to you, John,’ and with that off he hastened ; 
and I waited, thinking for sure I should have 
a chest of plate or valuables to carry off as best 
I could, for I was then but a stupid fellow, as 
I found out later, when master came back 





with two dear children, his little daughters, 
with him, and ‘John,’ said he, ‘ you skirt the 
plantation, and hide in it if it’s needed, 
and you'll take the children to Mr. Stanley’s ;’ 
for the Stanleys were even in those days 
people to give refuge.” 

“ Didn’t the children cry?” said I. ‘“‘Weren’t 
they frightened ?” 

“Well, a little, their faces were white 
enough, poor lambs, but for all that they had 
pluck, they had a deal rather have stayed with 
their papa; and when their nurse told them 
people were coming to burn the house, bless 
us! why there was a piece of business to get 
them off. I only did it by making as if we 
were going to send people to save it, and then 
they were for running all the way, and as to 
hiding up out of the way of the groups we met 
they were never willing to do it. 

“‘ However, I got them down safely, though 
by the time we reached Mr. Stanley’s the 
smoke going up into the sky told the deed 
was done, and I shuddered thinking of 
master’s being so venturesome. Well, I 
reached the vicarage, and left the children, 
and Mr. Stanley was out in a minute, and 
the people standing with him, and some said 
this and some that, but none knew the cause 
of the smoke in the sky as I knew it ; and the 
fire engine was soon out, and the men with 
their hose and buckets. And I thought I 
could go up with them, and I had just taken. 
Mr. Stanley aside to tell him the true cause 
of the fire, for I didn’t feel sure if he knew 
there was foul play in it, and I had come 
back again to the side of the horses, when, 
some one in the crowd touched me, and the 
whisper, ‘ You had best go home, John Work,’ 
reached my ear, and brought with it a thought 
of Martha. ‘Who says that?’ said I, turning 
hastily. ‘I do,’ replied some one, still from 
the crowd; ‘you had best go home, and 
quickly, for your wife is dying.’ Was it a hoax ? 
if it was, it was a bad one, I thought, as I 
pushed my way through the crush roughly. 
How I reached home, I am sure I don’t know. 
It seems to meI didn’t touch the ground. I 
heard one say, ‘Don’t knock folks over like 
that,’ and another,‘ What’s up with the fellow?’ 
and a third, ‘ You had the warnings!’ 

* Well, I was home at last—if that was my 
home with lights going to and fro in the 
windows, and the door open, and the crowd 
round it; a crowd who at my approach 
pressed towards me, but did not reply to my 
question of ‘ What's the matter?’ till it had 
been repeated, when one replied, 

““ The missis is passing away, master ; but 
maybe she’ll know you.’ 
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“*Passing away!’—what a shock the 
words were to me! But I did not believe 
them. No, I did not, not till I had entered. 
Not then, for all below was as usual. Martha 
loved to be beforehand, she never kept me 
waiting for meals, and the supper which was 
to have regaled me and the workmen was 
set ready. 

“But upstairs—ah ! there was a different 
seene! I take it no husband’s eyes ever 
looked on a sadder. But she knew me—my 
dying wife knew me. ‘ Don’t fret,’ said she ; 
‘and you'll love the little one. Call her 
Martha.’ 

“T couldn’t speak; I couldn’t have, not 
for the wealth of India. My lips framed the 
dumb-show question, ‘ Any hope ?’ and had_| 
back the dumb-show answer, ‘ None.’ 

“It’s the parting makes death so bitter. I 
tasted the penalty of the curse. It came on 
me with force when Martha was passing 
away, and I could not part with her. I take, 
it now she saw the feeling of it in my face, for 
she looked at me again, and said, ‘ John, it’s 
hard parting, but don’t fret. I’ll be in the 
green pastures and you in the dusty way, but | 
tis only this bit between, and it’s soon, 
passed. Don’t fret. And then she mur- 
mured something about ‘the children,’ and 
couldn’t speak again, but kept her eyes fixed 
on me till she died. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Work, after a pause to 
recover himself, ‘‘ she died looking at me, and 
her last words were ‘the children’ ; and if it 





had not been for them I should never have 
pulled through square. JI pulled through 
square, I take it, but I would not if it had 
not been for John; but he was that loving 
as a child, he would watch for me, till I 


thought his mother in heaven set him on; 
and he would follow me about, till it was as 
if he said, ‘Mind to bring us young ones 
safe into the green pasture.’ And it set me 
on trying—ah ! and to bring myself in along 
with them. 

“ And that’s the good of suffering, Polly ; 
it makes us see this life is but at best a dusty, 
stony way, and that our home is not the road, 
but the pasture. I take it it’s that, and I 
thought of it often; and when people say, 
though they've left off that now—but when 
they used to say to me, ‘La now, Mr. 
Work, marry again, do, and you'll feel settled 
and happy,’ I did not deny them, but I 
thought, ‘No, I won’t; I’ll wait God’s will 
to call me to Martha.’ ” 





| So then, when Mr. Work was gone, mother 


told me all the rest; how his master just 
| escaped by help coming; how it was Richards 
who frightened Mrs. Work by sending in to 
tell her her husband was murdered ; how he 
was taken in the firing of the master’s house, 
and got imprisoned; and how tenderly Mr. 
Werk had brought up Martha; and how she 
would not have him hurt or disappointed 
about John for any consideration. 

“And so, Polly,” said she, “ you'll mind 
and pay attention to what I say to you.” 

“But, mother,” said I, thinking of the 
Christmas party and the dance with Ready, 
“mother, how can I mind?” 

“You can mind, Polly. You can mind to 
be true; you can mind never to make John 


|or any one believe you care for them if you 
'don’t—never to be a flirt, but to be true, and 


always true, child.” 
It was good advice, and I accepted it by 
kissing mother. 








FAMILIAR HOMILIES ON SCRIPTURE TEXTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LIFE’S NOONTIDE,” 


XIII.—TuE Wipow’'s Son. 


*‘And the Lord heard the voice of Elijah.”— | 


I KINGs xvii. 13—24. 


40, 42: “He that receiveth a prophet in 
the name of a prophet shall receive a pro- 
|phet’s reward. And whosoever shall give to 
|drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 





THE poor widow of Zarephath was well re- cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
warded for her kindness to Elijah and her | verily, I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
trust in his God. For three years God sup-|lose his reward.” 

plied all her household need. Her barrel} But after God had thus wonderfully pro- 
never wanted meal and her flask of oil was| vided for the poor widow, a new and unex- 
never empty. Let us remember that what) pected trouble befell her. Great mercies 
we give to God’s people will be no loss to us. |and great trials often follow each other. “I 
He will fully recompense it. Turn to Matt. x. | will sing of mercy and judgment,” wrote the 
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Psalmist. Her boy, her only child, died 
suddenly. It was a startling blow, and it 
crushed her to the earth. 

“The only son of his mother, and she was 
a widow.” It is hard to lose one out of 
several children, but it is still harder to part 
with our little child when we have not 
another left. And when the husband has 
already been taken, how desolate is such a 
home! All the light and joy seem gone out 
of it. The sweet interests in life, the fair 
hopes for the future that so gladdened a 
mother’s heart, are buried in an early grave. 
She thought her son would be a comfort to 
her in her old age, but she has to close his 
eyes in that last long sleep from which he 
will never waken in this world. 

Now what effect had this sad bereavement 
upon the poor widow of Zarephath? It ap- 
peared to convince her of sin—possibly of 
some special sin—in accordance with the 
idea prevalent then that sickness was sent in 
punishment. It is true that sickness is often 
sent in chastisement. David felt this. ‘* Look 
upon mine affliction and my pain, and forgive 
all my sins”’ (Psa. xxv. 18; see also 1 Cor. 
xi. 30; James v. 15). 

But sickness is not always to be looked 
upon as sent in punishment. “ Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents,” was our 
Lord’s reply to His inquiring disciples, “ but 
that the works of God should be made mani- 
fest in him” (John ix. 3). Think also of the 
case of Job, who “sinned not, nor charged 
God foolishly.” Sickness comes to us on 
various errands—to test our faith, to wean 
us from the world, to mature our Christian 
character, and to ripen our graces. 

Still affliction is often the means of awaken- 
ing us to a sense of our sinfulness. We 
have been careless, perhaps, indifferent, for- 
getful of God; or we have gone back in 
religion, and become cold and worldly ; or 
we may have wandered into openly sinful 
ways. But some trouble crosses our path; 
it rouses us, startles us into the conscious- 
ness of how we have sinned. We see things 
in their true light; we find how far we have 
wandered. The medicine is bitter, the 
remedy is painful, but needed. “ Before I 
was afflicted I went astray, but now have I 
kept Thy word” (Psa. cxix. 67). 

Doubtless this poor widow had learned 
much about God during Elijah’s residence 
with her. We feel sure he would instruct 
her in the knowledge of the God of Israel; 
and as she heard of His holiness, and what 
He required of His people, a sense of sin 
would be awakened in her heart, so that 





when this sore trial came this consciousness 
of sin at once made her suppose it was a 
judgment upon her. 

In the anguish of her spirit she finds fault 
with Elijah. “What have I to do with thee, 
O thou man of God? Art thou come unto 
me to call my sin to remembrance and to 
slay my son?” Her reproach was untrue, 
for he had not caused her trouble; and it 
was unkind, for it was really through him 
that she and her child had so long been pre- 
served. 

What made this poor widow speak thus 
bitterly ? 

Her deep grief. Elijah knew this, and 
his pity and sympathy kept him silent. He 
had not the heart to reprove her for her 
unjust suspicion. Let us learn from his 
example, dear friends, to bear patiently with 
those who are in trouble, to make allowance 
for the hasty utterances of a wounded spirit. 

How much Elijah felt for the widow we 
gather from his prayer over the child. Ob- 
serve his earnestness ; how he ventures, as it 
were, to expostulate with God. And you 
gain some idea of the greatness of his faith 
when you remember that he asked God to 
do a new thing—what had never yet been 
done, what no one had ever thought of 
asking before: “O Lord my God, I pray 
Thee let this child’s soul come unto him 
again.” It was a great stretch of faith to 
think of this, a greater still to ask it con- 
fidently. 

One great Bible iesson, taught from begin- 
ning to end, is that God honours faith. He 
did so in this instance. The child was 
restored to life according to Elijah’s request. 
And this answer to his prayer proves the 
power of earnest, believing prayer, and shows 
that our faith can never ask more than God’s 
power can do. 

Oh, what joy there was in that little house- 
hold when the widowed mother clasped her 
boy again in her arms and imprinted her 
warm kisses on his cheek! We do not 
wonder that she was now convinced of the 
truth of all Elijah had told her; her doubts 
were removed, and she felt in her heart that 
the Lord God of Israel was the true God. 
She no longer says “thy” God. Her trial 
was a sanctified trial. 

If you have been helped in time of trouble, 
dear friends, has it had this blessed influence 
upon you? Has it made you know the 
Lord as your God? 


—_—_——_——_ 
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XIV.—HALTING BETWEEN Two OPINIONS. 


** How long jhalt ye between two opinions? ”— 
1 KINGs xviii. 21. 


ELljAH was a man of few words. 


promising. 
opinions ? if the Lord be God, follow Him, 
but if Baal, then follow him.” 
he spoke to the children of Israel when with 
the four hundred and fifty priests of Baal 


they were gathered around him at Mount 


Carmel. 

You will observe that he addresses the 
people, not as “idolaters,” but as ‘hesi- 
tators.” They were idolaters, for they wor- 


What he 
said was to the purpose, bold and uncom- 
‘* How long halt ye between two 


This was how 


liberty to do what is wrong, so much is not 
expected of us as if we professed to be 
religious. But what sort of a plea is this? 
Is it honest, straightforward ? Will it stand 
in God’s sight? Shall we be any better, any 
safer, for being half-way ? 

3. But this halting between’ two opinions 
is frequently caused by careless indifference, 
from want of seriously realizing the impor- 
tance of the decision. It is one thing to Ave 
undecided, but another to die so? Oh, look 
at your decision for Christ in the light of 
eternity. 

Consider, too, how ungrateful it is—how 
much God has done for you, with what 
numberless blessings He has encompassed 
you, how tenderly He has cared for you and 


shipped Baal, but they had never formally| watched over you from your infancy until 


renounced Jehovah, and they still regarded 
themselves as heirs of the promises made to 
their fathers. Sometimes they worshipped 
Baal, sometimes Jehovah ; trying, as so many 
of us do in the present day, to serve ‘wo 
masters, God and mammon. 

“ How long halt ye between two opinions ?” 
The “halting,” not a stopping to consider, 
but the idea is that of a lame man walking 
uncertainly, unevenly, now inclining to one 
side, now to the other, Dr. Kitto says, 
“Literally the words may be translated, 
* How long leap ye upon two branches ?’— 
a beautiful and poetical allusion to the rest- 
lessness of a bird, which remains not long in 
one posture, but is continually hopping from 
branch to branch.” 

“How long halt ye?” This hesitating 
character is one that God hates. It is specially 
displeasing to Him. “Thou art neither cold 
nor hot!” is the rebuke to the Church of 
Laodicea. “I would thou wert cold or hot ; 
so then, because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of 
My mouth” (Rev. iii. 15, 16). 

1. This indecision often arises from 
procrastination. ‘There is plenty of time yet ; 
we need not make up our minds in a hurry ; 
to-morrow we will see about it. Such is the 
reasoning with which the heart tries to quiet 
and satisfy itself. But God’s counsel to us 
is, “ Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, 
call ye upon Him while He is near” (Isa. 
lv. 6). “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest ” (Eccles. ix. ro). 

2. This hesitation in religion sometimes 
arises from a Jove of sinful things—fearing we 
shall have too much to give up. While we 


now—nay, more than this, He has given 
His only Son to die for you, that He might 
win you back to Himself, and that you might 
live for ever in His presence, where there is 
fulness of joy, and pleasures that are ever- 
lasting. 

Ought not His marvellous lovingkindness 
to draw your heart to Him? Should not 
His goodness lead you to repentance ? 

What is your reply, dear friends? 

Elijah’s earnest, stirring appeal to the 
Israelites was received by them in silence. 
‘The people answered him not a word.” 
It might be that they were afraid of the king, 
or that they were too careless to trouble 
themselves on this point ; but the probability 
is that they felt Elijah’s charge and appeal 
were on the side of truth and right, and had 
nothing to say inexcuse. They had no solid 

reason to give for their conduct—neither 
have you. 

When the man without the wedding 

garment was asked by the king to explain 

his conduct, Ae was speechless. 

“ Behold, now is the accepted time, now 

is the day of salvation. Choose ye, ¢h7s day, 

whom ye will serve.” 





XV.—TueE ALMIGHTY ARM. 


‘* Be Thou their arm every morning.” —IsA, xxxiii. 2. 


WE cannot look at the past, nor think of the 
present, without feeling the need of a strength 
above our own. Our text implies this. 

But it also teaches us that our need is 
fully met in God. “Be Zhou their arm.” 
His arm is mighty, and He promises it shall 
strengthen His people. ‘Mine arm also 
shall strengthen him ” (Psa. Ixxxix. 21), And 
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He is accomplishing all for them,—‘‘On mine 


arm shall they trust.” 

The better to comprehend the similitude, 
take four thoughts. 

1. God will be to us an arm of support. 
Imagine a feeble walker in a rough, difficult 
road, supported bya strong,kindly arm. Lean- 
ing on that arm the uncertain steps are upheld, 
the anxiety, fear, terror felt before yield to a 
sweet feeling of security. You can understand 
this. It is so in the spiritual life. With the 
same reality, the same happy result, we may, 
in our heart, rest on God as our strong arm. 

If we have at all marked our zzner life, we 
must know how weak we are, how feeble our 
steps, how we stumble over obstacles, or stop 
for weariness, and grow so faint-hearted that, 
if we make progress at all, it is so slowly and 
with such discomfort that we are hardly 
aware of it. 

Contrast with this what our state would be 
if we were ever realizing God’s nearness, if 
we were constantly making Him our arm. 
We should be able somewhat to enter into 
the fulness of. those words in Deut. xxxiii. 27, 
“Underneath are the everlasting arms,” 
and we should know in our own experience 
the sweetness of the declaration, ‘“ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in 
Thee. Trust ye in the Lord for ever, for in 
the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength” 
(Isa. xxvi. 3, 4). 

2. God will be to us an arm of deliverance. 
It is as when one who has fallen into danger 
and whose life is imperilled is rescued by a 
strong arm outstretched tosave. Like David 
in 2 Sam. xxii. 17, ‘‘ He sent from above, He 
took me, He drew me out of many waters.” 
Or again, as in the fortieth Psalm, “He 
brought me up also out of an horrible pit, 
out of the miry clay, and set my feet upon a 
rock.” ‘Thus it is the arm of God that 
brings salvation to our souls, which must 
perish without. “ Therefore His arm brought 
salvation ” (Isa. lix. 16). 

Have you been thus rescued, thus saved ? 
Remember, He is “not willing that any 
should perish ;” are you willing to come to 
repentance? ‘Then the thing is done: the 
willing sinner meets the willing Saviour; 
and there is henceforth “no condemnation ” 
to the soul that is in Christ Jesus. 

Perhaps some temporal or spiritual peril 
is just now assailing you, and you are feeling 
how utterly helpless you are. Think how 
Christ saved Peter when sinking in the 
water; pray Peter’s prayer, and the same 
arm wili save you—oh, how readily! ‘“ And 


immedigtely Jesus stretched forth His hand 
and caught him ” (Matt. xiv. 31). 

3. God will be to us an arm of protection. 
We are walking along a lonely, dreary, dark 
road. Fearful, we hasten on; in a moment 
we are attacked, almost overwhelmed : what 
can we do in our defencelessness ? 

Suddenly a friend is beside us ; his strong 
arm strikes down our enemy; we are safe. 
Ah, we were not alone ! 

So many spiritual enemies beset us in our 
way to heaven, that we might well fear to go 
on were it not that we can say, “But the 
Lord is my defence” (Psa. xciv. 22). “ What 
time I am afraid I will trust in Thee ” 
(Psa. lvi. 3). We little know how often God 
protects us, how much we owe to His 
almighty arm. But we know enough to 
exclaim with the Psalmist, “Let all those 
that put their trust in Thee rejoice; let 
them ever shout for joy, because Thou 
defendest them” (Psa. v. 11). 

4. God will be to us an arm of love. 
There is a sweetness in this thought. And 
taking it in combination with the other three 
thoughts, how deep the repose, how calm 
the rest, how deep the joy it represents! A 
loving arm thrown around us, and not only 
a loving arm, but also an arm to deliver, to 
support, to protect ! 

To experience this is “ perfect peace.” 

This is coming to Jesus and finding rest. 

This is to realize for ourselves the promise, 
“The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in 
safety by him; and the Lord shall cover 
him all the day long” (Deut. xxxili. 12). 

Will you not, then, earnestly make this 
prayer your own, “Be Thou mine arm”? 
And ask it, not for yourself alone, but for others 
too— for the dear ones of your home circle, 
for friends far away, and for any whom 
you know to be in especial need of divine 
support and succour—“ Be Thou ¢Hezr arm.’ 

‘* Every morning.” This Almighty arm is 
to be your daily companion. Not at par- 
ticular seasons only, but seek it, rest on it, 
trust to it every morning. And the promise 
will certainly be fulfilled to you, “As thy 
days so shall thy strength be.” 


Stern duties throng my steps which claim from me 
Unbroken toil, unwearied energy, 

And I shrink back in half alarm ! 
Lord, give me courage, nerve my drooping heart 
In this day’s service to perform its part, 

‘*Be Thou mine arm !” 


If Thou wilt be my strength, I-need not dread 
The cares that haunt me : 
Leaning on Thee, as I the future tread, 





No ills shall daunt me : 
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Inspired with heavenly vigour, I may meet 
Life’s warfare,—not with presage of defeat, 
But with a brave, triumphant psalm ; 
Upheld by Thee, I shall not feel afraid : 
For through earth’s trials, and through death’s dark 
shade, 
** Thou art mine arm !” 


XVI.—Joy IN TRIAL, 


** Count it all joy when ye fall into divers tempta- 
tions,’”’—JAMES i. 2. 








** Count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations!” The word ¢emptation is evi- 
dently used here in the sense of ¢ria/, that 
tribulation which all of us, more or less, 
meet with in this world. ‘Man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward ;” and many 
are the afflictions of the righteous. 

But this greeting of the apostle seems 
to us a strange one. /oy in trouble. Wh 
should we count it joy to be sorely tried ? 

It is not that trial is in itself a joyous 
thing, but because of its good effects and 
fruits. “No chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; never- 
theless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness to them which are 
exercised thereby ” (Heb. xii. 11). 

1. In the first place, trials ‘est our faith. | 
This is needed for ourselves. Giving way to| 
doubts, we sometimes question the vea/ity of | 
our faith and grow disheartened. But trial 
comes, and we find ourselves trusting in| 
Christ for salvation, or deliverance, or sup-| 
plies, or strength. Instinctively we cling to| 
Him as our only hope and helper. Then, | 
indeed, we can count the trial “ joy,” when | 
it reveals to us that our house is built upon 
a rock; when it enables us to say, “ Christ 
ijsmine, and I am His.” 

We also need this testing of trial when we 
think our faith stronger than it is. We are 
self-confident. and God sends us trial, which 
Be Hi cures our conceit, by teaching us our 

weakness. Peter learnt a great lesson by | 








his peril on the water; he learnt his own 
insufficiency without Christ. 

But how is the trying of our faith in this 
way to be counted as “joy’’? Surely it is 
not joy to find faith wanting ? 

No; but whatever detaches us from self, 
and fastens us more firmly to Christ, is, or 
ought to be, to us a cause of joy. Can we 
not rejoice in the trial, however bitter, which 
leads us out of false confidence into true 
faith in Jesus? We shall one day, if we 
have not attained to it yet. 

A further precious result of this testing of 
faith is its increase. We often earnestly 
pray, “‘ Lord, increase our faith;” and in 
answer to that prayer God allows trial to 
befall us, and that trial by exercising our 
faith increases it. ‘The stronger our faith, the 
more it glorifies God. The stronger our 
faith, the more we shall realize His perfect 
peace in ourhearts. For both these reasons, 
God’s glory and our deepened peace, we may 
well “count it all joy” to reach such an end, 
even though by the pathway of trial. 








2. Then we may also rejoice in trials 
because they dring us nearer to God. Oh, 
how many of His children can testify that 
they never felt so near to God, or had such 
revelations of His presence and love, as in 
times of trial! When afflictions abound, 
Christ’s consolations abound likewise (2 Cor. 
i. 5). So that the “joy” of more intimate 
communion brought about by trial more 
than counterbalances the trial itself. 

Trials also bring us nearer to God, by 
purifying our hearts, detaching us from the 
world, showing us that in Him alone can we 
find comfort, support, and satisfaction. And 
though, as we have already said, “‘ no chasten- 
ing for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous,” yet its peaceable fruits show that 
it may be counted ‘all joy.” 

‘*The flowers were sweet, but their fragrance has 
flown ; 

They yielded no fruit, they are withered and gone : 

The thorn, it was poignant but precious to me, 

’Twas the message of mercy, it led me to Thee!” 




















THE TYRANTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
IN TWO PARTS—PART FIRST, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


Suapes of Bacon and Locke, of Hooker and| present day? Taking note calmly from your 
Watts, what think you of our modern ideas | tranquil heights of the changes that succeed 
of education, of the nursery-legislation of the | on this uneasy planet, do you view with com- 
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placency the exploding of the old theories? 
Have you become suitably impressed with 
the faults and folly of the systems of early 
education you severally propounded, and are 
you magnanimously agreed that this en- 
lightened generation is leading its young by 
“a more excellent way ” than ever occurred to 
you? 
‘*The ancient oracles are dumb,” 

We may ask, and ask again, there will be no 
response, though to calculate on an affirma- 
tive must be to imply that a great change 
has passed over the spirit of their dream ; 
that the endorsement of our ideas is rendered 
possible by the recantation of their own. 

For “a word to the wise” to be sufficient 
requires ordinarily that it be spoken with 
authority, that it have the sanction of widely 
recognised experience and merit on the part 
of the person who speaks it, otherwise the 
apple may be of gold and the picture wherein 
it is set of silver—Society will have none of 
it. The men whose names we have so irre- 
verently invoked were not content to utter 
the potential verbum sap. They gave “line 
upon line, precept upon precept,” the fruit of 
their long experience, and their thoughtful 
study of men and manners. They were 
strong, too, in the argumentum ad judicium ; 
they had not outgrown the wide-spread 
superstition in the original depravity of man- 
kind, they persisted in judging the tree by its 
fruits ; and so it came to pass that in their 
own time, and for a short period after, they 
were spoken of as men whose opinion was 
worth something. Now their volumes lie on 
many book-shelves; but even a superficial 
acquaintance with them is a rarity, and the 
persons who might be most benefited by their 
perusal are those who peruse them the least. 

If the present popular plan of early educa- 
tion could but find its Coryphzeus, we wonder 
how its maxims would compare with those of 
the past. In lack of a Coryphzus, we have 
pledged ourselves to take up one or more of 
the choice sayings with which the ears of 
young governesses and nursemaids are so 
painfully familiar, and hear what endorse- 
ment they will receive from the pages of our 
best writers, 

We presume that nearly all our readers are 
familiar with the enfant terrible, who “ must 
not be crossed.” He is the nursemaid’s dée 
notr, the tyrant of brothers and sisters twice 
his size, a thorn in his father’s side, a sacri- 
ficial altar whereon his mother’s time, 
energies, capacity for endurance are thank- 
lessly offered every day and all day long, 
and he is a misery to himself. 

VOL, XII. 





Sometimes all the denizens of a fashion- 
able nursery are children that must not be 
crossed, and then woe betide the underlings 
of the infatuated mother! They need to 
have nerves as well tempered as a coat of 
mail, tongues as smooth as a machine fresh 
from the lubricating process, self-esteem #/, 
with conscience as supple and adaptable as a 
sheet of india-rubber. Possessed of all these 
desirable qualifications, they may still be sus- 
pected of envying the official in a menagerie 
his care of the monkeys, and of thinking the 
much-be-praised angels of the drawing-room, 
the worst possible plagues of existence out 
of it. 

Sincerely welcome is old Morpheus to 
these darlings when he folds them in the 
long-resisted embrace ; the kiss with which 
they are resigned to him is accompanied by 
a strong feeling of relief that now there can 
be a little peace. 

Frequently, however, the child that must 
not be crossed is an only child, and then his 
despotism and selfishness, receiving no check 
from his peers, they attain an abnormal 
strength, and become his chief characteristics. 

Whatever good seed may be sown in his 
little heart, it is speedily checked by them, 
and lovely inborn germs of kindness and 
consideration for others, of reverence and 
childlike trust, are trampled like pearls under 
the feet of swine. 

Nor is this less the case when the unfortu- 
nate child is an invalid, and the opinion of 
the family Esculapius can be quoted as a 
reason for spoiling him. “The doctor says 
he must not be crossed.” Indeed! Then 
why insist on that distasteful draught, at the 
presentation of which he roars right lustily ? 
Why keep him in bed, when every few 
minutes he reiterates his demand to be taken 
up and dressed ? ; 

Let him have his will, and if the baffled 
physician storms, as doctors will on occasion, 
tell him that you understood he must not be 
crossed, and see how far such an excuse will 
be admitted in extenuation. 

Yes, in instances when not to be crossed 
militates against the child’s physical well- 
being mothers can hold their own, though 
not with the mild dignity and firmness one 
would desire to see, but the child’s moral good 
might be of the very last importance, con- 
sidering how continually, day after day, it is 
made to give way to some fancied harm that 
might accrue from his subjection to authority. 
Little, perhaps, have some medical menima- 
gined how grossly the order above quoted 
would be abused, how completely its perver- 
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sion be made to defeat the object that they 
had in view. : 

They have desired that the little patient 
should be kept bright and cheerful, that he 
should not be heedlessly chafed or irritated, 
and on the strength of that has begun a 
system of humouring and pampering which 
has kept him in a chronic state of excitement 
from morbid fancies, and has grievously re- 
tarded convalescence by the fretfulness and 
temper to which it has given rise. 

Mothers who have no control over their 
children in health are not likely to acquire 
any when they are ill. On the testimony of 
physicians, many a child’s life has been lost 
through the inability to enforce obedience, to 
impose restraint, and to curb passion when 
life was hanging on a thread, and quiet a 
sine qua non. A physician once told a mother 
that if she did not correct her spoiled boy, 
he would fall a victim to his bad temper. 
He was not cross because he was suffering, 
but from mere petulance, which rendered the 
return to health impossible. The advice 
sounded harsh; but he knew that it was 
better for the child to have something to cry 
for, healthier for him to cry for pain than for 
passion. The mother being completely at 
her wit’s end, having found that all her 
efforts to keep him amused and persuade 
him to be good were alike futile, gave him as 
a final expedient, just enough chastisement 
to convince him that she was no longer to be 
trifled with. The spoiled child was, of course, 
very much astonished, more astonished than 
he had ever been in his life, but the end 
justified the means. He ceased teasing and 
complaining, learned a little self-control, and 
as a consequence improved in health. 

If the mother was cruel, we must class in 
the same condemnation all the mothers who 
have been driven to apply sharp and mor- 
dant remedies to save their darlings from 
disease. At the same time the blame re- 
bounds on her, for if she had not brought up 
her child ona false system of indulgence, she 
would not have been compelled to adopt 
measures sO repugnant to her in the long 
run. 

But sometimes the little victim of over- 
indulgence is constitutionally delicate. His 
nerves are so finely strung as to be suscep- 
tible to frequent jar; he has fits of brooding 
and depression ; he can never be the healthy, 
romping, noisy youngster that makes his 
mother’s heart glad while he makes her head 
to ache ; he has the look, too, in his face that 
“those have always who die young ;” and 


years, it is but too probable that he will 
carry into them the cross of suffering, 
that he will never but in brief moments know 
what it is to enjoy life, to welcome even a 
summer day with the rapturous throb of 
enjoyment, Longfellow has so exquisitely 
embodied for us in his felicitous verse,— 


**O gift of God! O perfect day ! 
Whereon should no man wor k, but play ; 
Whereon it is enough for me 
Not to be doing, but to be.” 


“Will not this dear one have enough to 
bear without contradiction from others? and 
even if he is unreasonable, will not every 
exercise of discipline recur to my mind in 
the far future as a thing I would gladly recall 
if I could ?” asks the devoted mother. “ Shall 
I not wish that my forbearance and tender 
love had been without flaw or break?” 

Undoubtedly ; but let us distinguish be- 
twixt wise love and the mere unintelligent 
fondness that the eider duck and the deni- 
zens of the jungle have in common with our- 
selves. Let us not confound the ‘ chastening 
for profit’ with the unrestrained angry im- 
pulses whose expression has not been tem- 
pered by love or sound judgment. 

Let us bring a little common sense and 
Christian feeling to bear on this important 
question. We appeal, then, to the Christian 
parent. Would you bea “worker together 
with God” in the training of the immortal 
soul He has committed to you ; or a worker 
against Him, because the precious gift is 
enshrined in a frail casket ? 

If you would be a worker with Him, then 
the admonition must go with the nurture. 
Love and law must join hands in his cul- 
ture with as little question as in that of his 
stronger brother. 

Why? He is equally a reasonable crea- 
ture, with growing responsibilities to God 
and man, with moral obligations, a con- 
science to train, and wrong dispositions to 
rectify. You can see that the strong will 
of your more favoured child needs bend- 
ing to your own. You often fear lest 
his wild spirits should lead him astray, but 
has not sickness its temptations as certainly 
as health? Consider how liable the delicate 
and invalided are to grow self-centred and 
morbid; what need of patience they have 
to bear the nervous friction which contact 
with the strong and energetic almost inva- 
riably occasions ; to support, also, with re- 
signation the disappointment that each 
day’s accession of suffering causes to some 
cherished plan for work or pleasure; and 
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to the direction your education of your child 
Should take. 

God has laid the cross upon him for some 
wise purpose. The end of suffering is to 
refine and exalt. The most beautiful charac- 
ters are they that have been tried in its 
crucible. But suffering, unaided by God’s 
grace, by patience and unselfishness, cannot 
realize this high purpose. On the contrary, 
it distorts and miserably deforms the writh- 
ing nature that is rebel against it. If you 
would that your child’s moral nature should 
grow and thrive, that he should have the sun- 
shine of the heart to gladden his shadowed 
existence, rescue him from too much thought 
of himself by inciting him to thought of others. 
Teach him to set a high value on patience, 
to avoid giving unnecessary trouble. Let 
him have the pleasure of sending a little 
delicacy from his own superfluities to the 
cottage child who has been ill. Open his 
eyes to the kindness and love that is lavished 
on him, that he may be grateful for it, instead 
of regarding it simply as his due, and levying 
all possible attention as so much tribute. 

Such lessons will distil on his opening 
nature like the dew. You will find him 
rewarding his nurse or his patient sister 
with a warm smile and a “thank you,” 
remarking that you look tired, and trying to 
repay your unwearying attention in love’s 
small change of kisses. Thus, instead of 
growing up selfish, discontented, and exotic, 
he will be a young tree promising the better 
fruits of the Spirit. His sympathies also 
will be rendered all the more delicate and 
expansive; and of the dreaded future we 
may predict that— 

‘* He shall know ere long, 
Learn how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 

We have lingered over this part of our 
subject from a strong sense of its import- 
ance. We have seen so many mistakes 
made in the treatment of delicate children. 
The health and comfort of unfortunate 
dependants have been, in many families, 
entirely sacrificed to their whims and ca- 
prices, and they have been in the end 
cheated of the love and tenderness that was 
their due ; for brothers and sisters and play- 
mates have found it so difficult to avoid 
offences, to associate with them and incur 
no censure, that all the spontaneous affection 
and sympathy has been broken down. A 
disposition has grown on them to allow the 
invalid a very wide berth, as being simply 
unbearable. 

With much less patience are we prepared 


to discuss the little darlings who must not 
be crossed because they are so sensitive. 
That much-abused word sensitive/ In many 
families it is made a cloak for sins which 
could no more find shelter under the cloak 
of charity than could a brood of condors 
under a ringdove’s wing. 

Wrong tempers, strifes, contentions, fretful 
wailings, and intolerance are all to be ac- 
counted for by this convenient word. 

“The darlings are so sensitive !” “Why 
does not nurse see when they are going to 
cry, and prevent the catastrophe by a 
removal of the grievance?” ‘‘ Why doesn’t 
Miss Patiens exercise tact with them? Sen- 
sitive children require tact.” ‘* Authority! 
Oh, that is altogether out of the question. 
The darlings must not be crossed.” 

Nurse and Miss Patiens are alike in 
despair. The one in the nursery, the other 
in the schoolroom, tries the experiment of 
securing the effects of discipline without its 
exercise. 

Observe, neither of them is supposed to 
be sensitive. There is no admonition to 
these exquisitely constituted but unhappy 
mortals to respect ‘fheir feelings; but to 
preserve their own tender susceptibilities 
from the craze of being crossed, those who 
are, by a mere figure of speech, supposed to 
be set in authority over them are treated as 
if nature had enveloped them in the hide of 
a hippopotamus, or as if they had taken a 
bath in the Styx with Achilles, and had come 
off without a soft spot anywhere. Depend 
upon it, amongst these youngsters Achilles 
would have had thoroughly to defend the 
vulnerable member. 

Now extreme sensitiveness is not the 
desirable characteristic many parents seem 
to consider it, for it is In many cases 
the diagnosis of an exaggerated self-love. 
Specially is it so when people are apt to take 
offence at trifles, to imagine slights, and 
where personal injuries rankle for a long 
time. The sensitiveness that brings a child 
to his mother’s side with a long list of 
grievances half a dozen times in a day is one 
thing ; the sensitiveness that drives the colour 
from his cheek when an air full of pathos is 
played, or brings the tear to his eye when 
the sentiment of pity is excited, is another. 
The latter is a beautiful susceptibility. It 
may degenerate into sensuousness and sen- 
timentality if not guarded, but judiciously 
fostered its influence will be to make its 
possessor considerate and kind to others, as 
fearful of giving as of taking offence, as well 
as quick and delicate in his sympathies. 
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Much that we have said of the sick child 
will apply to the over-sensitive. The need 
he has to acquire nerve-power, to exercise 
self-control, to cultivate patience, should be 
kept in mind; and, remembering that— 





“ As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 


we should not regard any period of his exist- 
ence as too early for his moral culture. The 
earlier the more favourable decidedly. Let 
him but be amenable to love and law, and 
the rest will come en suite. 

Firmness does not necessitate harshness. 
When a troublesome mood is physical or 
nervous, it should be treated gently, but not 
encouraged. 

A child crying from weariness should not 
be chidden, but gently hushed to rest ; and 
so with the little sufferer from a high-strung 
sensibility. Remove as faras you can causes 
of distress. ‘Try to divert his mind, but do 
not tell him that he is nervous, or say so 
before him. When the noise and the exu- 
berant spirits of his playfellows threaten to 
be too much for him, it is better to quietly 
withdraw him from their society and make 
some pretext for keeping him by your side 
for a while, than to wait till there are tears or 
a quarrel, and you must either chide him for 
what is as much his affliction as his fault, 
or appear partial in screening him. A little 
tact may be used with advantage here and in 
many instances where it is not made to sub- 
stitute necessary discipline. 

Then there are the children who must not 
be crossed because they are high-spirited. 
Whatever excesses they are guilty of, how- 
ever grossly they may browbeat, bully, and 
insult others, the proud mother meets every 
complaint with a complacent “So _high- 
spirited!” Tom struggles with his nurse 
like a young lion when she puts him to bed; 
he kicks her till her limbs are sore in carry- 
ing him upstairs. Fred turns the nursery 
into a Bedlam, destroys the furniture, spoils 
the curtains, hectors his grown-up sisters, and 
till he is sent to a public school he has full 
licence, because licence is mistaken for 
liberty, and the high spirit must have every- 
thing iis own way lest it should be broken. 
Well if eventually the said high spirit has 
not to sustain as best it may the ignominy of 
rustication. 

Now the spirited element in children is a 
highly important one ; so much so that when 
deficient it ought to be encouraged. Plato, 
in his Republic, institutes the gymnasium 
in order to insure its development ; but the 
heathen philosopher saw how necessary it 








was that it should be counterbalanced, and 
proposed the study of music as the most 
softening of the fine arts. 

Some idealists have spoken sneeringly of 
“mere spirit,” as if, being an animal factor 
in the constitution of the man, it were of no 
value. Let such sentimentalists expatiate 
as they will on their enjoyment of the sub- 
lime and the beautiful, have they no sym- 
pathy with the prancing and the champing of 
the impatient horse? Do they feel no throb 
of pride as they see the tossing of the grace- 
ful neck, the protuberant fiery eye, that frets 
at the delay of the rider? Is the graceful 
greyhound, quivering to be let loose from 
the slips, while the bugle sounds and the 
cold dew glitters on the grass, an indifferent 
object to their eyes? Do they know what 
it is wings the herald of morning upward, 
and starts the silver arrows of his song from 
the tiny palpitating bow? It is spirit. It is 
the fire of quick blood, the throb of vital 
force. Let who will then speak disparagingly 
of it, rather would we, when we find the 
precious gift bestowed on man, woman, or 
child with whom we come in contact, give 
thanks to the Giver. 

While, however, for the wise nurture of the 
young we require a due appreciation of this 
noble endowment, we may learn of Plato the 
peculiar treatments of characters wherein the 
spirited element is predominant. 

The pages of history furnish abundant 
illustrations of the correctness of his judg- 
ment in this particular; and if we call to 
mind the most spirited people we have our- 
selves known, we shall perhaps be able to 
recognise tendencies that furnish additional 
endorsement. 

Coarseness, licence, tyranny, and incon- 
siderateness are then but too frequently 
characteristic of those high spirits who have 
not learned to “bear the yoke in their 
youth,” and who were not taught betimes 
that “he that ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city.” 

We can see the philosophy of bringing the 
refining influences of music, poetry, and art 
to bear on these strong, bold natures; but 
we dwell in a purer light than visited the 
keen searching irides of a Plato, and we know 
that something more is wanted for the im- 
provement of our boisterous Toms and 
Fannys than a season ticket for the morning 
concerts at the Crystal Palace, or the lessons 
of a first-class professor on harp and violin. 

Why should the natures God has physically 
endowed for noble uses be marred in the 
uprearing? Why will not mothers consent 
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to be guided by the voice of Reason in the 
training of their little ones, rather than by 
their own inclination? If the value some 
parents set on rude strength, on unbridled 
spirit, is a just one, then the Mohawk chief 
is a superior being to the pale-browed presi- 
dent of academic halls, who can teach men 
and women to think, but who is sensitive 
and shrinking by reason of the superiority of 
the mind to its material shrine. 

The Upper Ten have, we believe, most 
deeply sinned in this respect. Keeping in 
mind that their children were to be members 
of what may be called the governing class, 
they have in many instances shown how 
dimly they recognised the fact that he who 
would govern must first learn to obey—a 
truth which, it is said, the late Prince Consort 
impressed upon his children in the most 
admirable manner, whenever any instance of 
insubordination to governors and tutors 
came under his notice. 

No doubt the scions of noble houses have 
also suffered through the servility and cow- 
ardice of those to whom their moral training 
was entrusted. Parents have been kept in 
ignorance of their faults, and the children 
petted and flattered in order to curry favour, 
so that, says Swift, “ Education is worse in 
proportion to the grandeur of the parents. 
If the whole world were under one monarch, 
the heir of that monarch would be the worst 
educated mortal since the creation.” 

The inferior aristocracy are more ambitious 
of imitating the vices of their superiors, than 
emulating the homely virtues of those 
beneath them, so that spoiled children might 
have been at a premium, so respectable has 
licence become, and in such undisguised 
contempt has moral discipline been held. 

Where pride is at the root of this foolish 
indulgence it cannot be too severely repre- 
hended. It needs a Rehoboam whip rather 
than the grey goose-quill of an ordinary 
writer, but when it proceeds from ignorant 
love we can only drop a tear over its cruelty. 
It is so cruel to its object, and so cruel to 
those who are compelled to endurance for 
the sake of home and daily bread. 

We have known a maid lodged for several 
months in a hospital, that she might be 
treated for the injuries she had received 
from the little boys in a “high family.” 
She said simply that “they were so high- 
spirited,” and seemed to think it could not 
be helped, in which opinion the parents 
evidently concurred, for the outrage met 
with no chastisement. 


contain a philosophy which illustrates the 
dangers parents run in not taking heed in 
time :— 


“ Go bind them up, yon dangling apricots, 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight ; 
Give some supportance to the bending twigs.” 


‘*Go thou, and like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in the commonwealth ; 
All must be even in our government. 
You thus employed, I will go root away 
The noisome weeds, that without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers.” 


‘* Why should we in the compass of a pale 

Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 

Showing as in a model our firm estate, 

When our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers choked up, 

Her fruit-trees all unpruned, her hedges mixed, 

Her roots disordered, and her wholesomeness 

Swarming with caterpillars ?”’ 

**Oh what pity is it 

That he had not so trimmed and dressed his land 

As we this garden! We at time of year 

Do wound the bark, the skin of our fruit-trees, 

Lest being over-proud with sap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itself. 

Had he done so to great and growing men, 

They might have lived to bear and he to taste 

Their fruits of duty. All superfluous branches 

We lop away, that bearing boughs may live. 

Had he done so, himself had borne the crown.’’ 

Until children have come to years of dis- 
cretion no liberty is safe for them which 
does not, in Mr. Ruskin’s words, permit of 
the “ chastisement of the passions, discipline 
of the intellect, and subjection of the will ” 

Many persons coinciding in this opinion 
are still, from a mistaken tenderness, inclined 
to defer it till the child shall be older, not 
seeing that healthful discipline, being pro- 
portioned to its age, involves much less 
sorrow in the beginning than it is likely to 
do later on. 

The punishment given to a boy of twelve 
when the long-deferred “ breaking in,” pro- 
cess begins, might have been spared, if at 
three years of age he had learned obedience, 
and had never been suffered to unlearn it. 
It is unfair to allow all manner of naughti- 
ness free rein in the nursery, and then when 
the spoiled child is passed on to the school- 
room expect the tutor or governess to un- 
flinchingly undo the bad work of others. 
Though frequently these anxious toilers are 
informed that they must be patient and wait, 
their pupil is too young to behave himself 
properly ; he will know better when he 
grows older. i 
This knowing better as he grows older is 





Certain lines from our great Dramatist 
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the greatest thinkers of our day, that “all 
character tends to a final permanence.” 

This is more simply stated in the line 
before quoted, “As the twig is bent the 
tree’s inclined.” 

That “the child is father to the man” 
should also be kept in mind, so that there 
might be daily a patient care of the disposi- 
tion of the youngest child. 

Mrs. Sherwood, in “ Ellen Mordaunt,” 
shows up very cleverly the “know better 
when older” theory. Miss Mordaunt is 
informed by her pupil’s mamma that the 
other evening she was reproved for sucking 
her thumb before company, but persistently 
refused to take it out of her mouth. 

The lady comforted herself for this piece 
of perversity by reflecting that when she was 
grown up she would not be found sucking 
her thumb when in company. It did not 
occur to her that there might be an altered 
manifestation of the same spirit. 

Such is parental blindness. If any cot- 
tager’s wife expressed a determination to 
neglect her daughter’s troublesome cough 
till it should be worse, my lady of the Hall 
would remark, “ How stupid these people 
always are! Doesn’t the woman see that 
the girl is threatened with decline, and it 
may end that way if not checked ?” 

“Yes; but, my lady, what is your child 
threatened with? How do you expect 
certain propensities to end, which are grow- 
ing under those well-bred indifferent eyes of 
yours, without bringing into them a look of 
pain or of remonstrance?” 

Some children are afflicted with an alarm- 
ing amount of obstinacy. It is not so correct 
to say of them that they have a strong will 
as that they have a strong won't, and any 
trifle is enough to provoke the manifestation 
of this unfortunate trait. There will be a 
stubborn refusal to pick up an article thrown 
down, to name a letter in the alphabet, or 
to repeat a lesson that is perfectly com- 
mitted. This failing is generally to be found 
in strong, healthy children, keenly conscious 
of their own vigour, but no one knows the 
vexation and troublesomeness of it except 
those who have had it to cope with. 

Weakly, high-strung persons are not so 
successful generally in its treatment as the 
strong, because there is an intuitive dislike 
to them in the mind of the child, a vague 
perception of their weakness, and a desire to 
tease. The force that can hold them to 
their task, fetter without hurting them, and 
keep calm the while, humbles them and 
commands their respect. 





It was once a well-approved custom 
to enter into long contests with such chil- 
dren, to resolve on breaking down the re- 
sistance in each and every particular, and 
punish, and punish, and punish, till they 
had submitted. The anguish that this 
caused t6é the parent, the pain it inflicted on 
the child, the power of rebellion it brought 
into action from little creatures scarcely out 
of arms, were long remembered ; but in our 
opinion such contests are to be avoided. 
Avoided, because once entered on, they 
must be persevered in till the little rebel is 
subdued. It seems to us that the child’s 
pride of endurance is roused in the struggle, 
and even after having surrendered there is a 
gratification in having held out so long. We 
know not how else to account for the un- 
equal war. 

Would not the dignity of the parent be 
upheld, and the moral good of the child 
assured by cutting short the resistance at 
once? We mean treating the “won’t,” tacit 
or spoken, as an act of disobedience, and 
without further controversy subjecting the 
little offender to such punishment as shall 
make him most regret his contumacy. 

The loss of some looked-for pleasure, his 
subjection to temporary disgrace and dis- 
favour, will make a far more salutary and 
softening impression on his mind than a 
long strife betwixt “ shall” and “ shan’t.” 

In the nursery of the Crown Princess of 
Prussia a disturbance arose now and then 
from the refusal of one of the little princes 
to be washed. The royal parents hearing 
of it ordered that he should not be washed 
any more against his will. 

Exulting in his independence, the little 
fellow took his morning exercise in the gar- 
dens of Potsdam, but to his surprise the 
guard on duty did not salute to him. In 
high dudgeon the prince demanded. an ex- 
planation, and was told that the guard could 
not salute a little unwashed boy. 

The guard had received his instructions, 
and the wisdom of them was apparent from 
the fact, that from that time the prince 
offered no resistance when the law of purifi- 
cation was put into force. 

The combination of tact and firmness in 
this treatment of a resistant child was ad- 
mirable, and a good lesson may be learned 
from it. 

There is no rank exempt from the neces- 
sity of obedience, there is no nature too high 
to be ennobled by it. That it is the virtue 
of slaves is a belief that ought to be dis- 





carded, for it is their necessity. 
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We turn over Mr. Ruskin’s pages, and 
we find seed-thoughts on the “ Virtue of 
Restraint,” that we would fain see sown in 
every nursery and seminary from north tosouth, 
from east to west, of every civilized land. 

“Tt is restraint which is honourable to 
man, not his liberty. . . . N6é human 
being, however great or powerful, was ever 
so free as a fish. There is always something 
that he must or must not do, while the fish 
may’ do whatever he likes. . . . Both 
liberty and restraint are good when they 
are nobly chosen, and both are bad when 


they are basely chosen ; but of the two, I 


grain of dust, the power and glory of all 


obedience, not in their freedom. 
The sun has no liberty, a dried leaf has much. 


liberty. Its liberty will come—with its 
corruption.” 





EASTER DAY. 


THROUGHOUT the land this Eastern morn, 
Within the churches’ shade 
There glows a radiant light of flowers 
By loving hands arrayed ; 
Telling of resurrection-tide, 
Of hope, and life, and peace, 
They join in our deep song of praise, 
The song of bright and joyous days. 
Alleluia ! 


Yours is a favoured lot, sweet flowers, 
To deck God’s temple thus ; 
Ye have soft whispers and sweet smiles 
To soothe and comfort us ; 
For as I gaze, and gazing, think 
Of lone woods far away, 
Before my mind a vision grows 
Of every dainty flower that blows 
This holy Easter Day. 
Alleluia ! 


But where? The temples’ walls alone 
Hold not their beauty fair ; 
On lone hill-side, by dancing stream, 
Tis Easter everywhere. 
Not called to any special place, 
But just where they are born, 
A million buds are glowing bright 
And chanting softly to the light 
This happy Easter morn. 
Alleluia ! 


God sees them in their lovely nooks, 
Pale wood-anemone, 

Wood-sorrel with meek folded leaves, 
Arum, and strawberry. 

And many a little nameless bud 


| The wall-flower on the ruin old, 
| The churchyard’s daisy white, 
Ground-ivy blue, and celandine 

Are glowing with delight ; 
And in the city’s dreary court, 

With scanty light and air, 
Treasured by weary heart and hands, 
Full many a lovely flower expands— 

Is it not Easter there ? Alleluia ! 


Oh, happy flowers ! a heart at rest 
| Seeks not the highest place ; 

There is no spot on earth so mean 
Which meekness cannot grace: 

Taken or left, ye murmur not, 
There is not one passed by; 

All serve our risen Lord to-day, 

All in His own appointed way 
Ye raise your Easter cry— Alleluia! 


Are there no suffering souls to-day, 
Lying on beds of pain? 
And in their weakness seems it hard 
To raise the holy strain ? 
Far from the church’s songs of joy, 
Too tired almost to pray, 
Too weak to bear the sound of bells 
When through the air the music swells 
To welcome Easter Day. Alleluia ! 





| 
| Fear not! lie still; thus shall ye know 
The Easter tidings sweet, 
| “The Lord is risen!” oh blessed words 
Your weary souls to greet. 
With folded hands and eyelids closed, 
Ye do His will to-day, 


By river side and lea | And nearer for your low estate 
Is opening wide its trusting eye, 
Up-gazing to the fair blue sky, 

And whisp’ring tenderly, 


Alleluia ! 


He holds you in His love so great, 
Than if your hearts with joy elate ‘ 
Could sing this Easter Day, Alleluia ! 
M. E. SHIPLEY, 
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repeat, it is restraint which characterizes the 
higher creature and betters the lower crea- 
ture ; and from the ministering of the arch- 
angel to the labour of the insect, from the 
poising of the planets to the gravitation of a 


creatures and all matter consist in their 


The dust of which you are formed has no 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, 


One of the most brilliant chapters in history 
is also one of the saddest, because, while so 
beautiful, it was so brief. The glory of 
Athens was like that of an exquisite flower, 
which opens for a day and then withers. 
Many causes combined to bring swift ruin 
on that wonderful civilization; and with 
most of these we have nothing todo. But 
one of the most notable among them is very 
instructive for our present purpose. The 
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own accepted and performed; or that he 
could think of nothing but his chances of 
success at the games. But in all this she 
had no concern, scarcely any interest. She 
could not watch the contest, or hear the 
cheers which would greet the victor ; she 
could not see the plays of A‘schylus or 
Sophocles, nor mix in the deliberations of 
the people, and be delighted with the oratory 
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of Pericles ; still less would any one think of 
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DINING HALL, GIRTON COLLEGE, 


Athenian men of the best age of Athens 
were quick-witted and intelligent. They 
took a lively interest in all manner of ques- 
tions; in the speculations of philosophers, 
the plays of poets, and the politics of the 
day. But in all their intellectual, and almost 
all their emotional life, their wives, mothers, 
and sisters had no share. The Athenian 
lady might possibly know that her husband 
walked and talked daily with an ugly young 
philosopher called Socrates ; that he was an 
ardent supporter of Pericles; that his mind 
centred in the great theatre, which was 
carved out of the side of the Acropolis, and 





that his ambition was to get a play of his 





discussing with her the rival merits of sophist 
and philosopher. In the midst of that busy, 
thoughtful, energetic city she passed a dull, 
monotonous life, seeing and knowing almost 
nothing of what was going on. And this 
divorce between the minds of the men and 
the women soon produced its effect. One- 
sided progress is always unstable. The men 
advanced with great rapidity, the women 
not at all; and the unequal tension was fatal 
to the State. 

It would not be difficult to show, by illus- 
trations drawn from other times and other 
countries, that a great national movement 
requires the intelligent sympathy of women 
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as well as men if it is to be sure, wise, and| choose to ignore the fact. If men take no 
stable. Nor is this less true of individuals} pains to guide them in judging rightly on 


than of States. Goethe well said :— matters of public interest, they will go their 
ides A ae own way, and come to their own decisions. 
Willst du genau erfahren was sich ziemt The intellectual divorce not only deprives 


So frage nur bei edeln Frauen an.” 





men of a very valuable source of assistance, 

Many a mistake in the conduct or life, of| but it drives women into thinking and decid- 
business, and of the household, would have|ing for themselves. Their minds are not 
been avoided had the wife been taken into | always idle because men neglect them. They 
counsel. Woman has been compared to a|form their own conclusions, and act upon 
vine, which adds grace and beauty to the|them. They use the vast influence that they 
tree round which she climbs, but does not !possess in quiet and indirect ways, and 
increase its strength nor influence the direc-/ with results which, when at last they become 
tion of its growth. The comparison is|apparent, vastly astonish the lords of crea- 
misleading, and therefore mischievous. | tion. Working, thinking, sympathizing to- 
woman may be, and unfortunately often is, gether, the two sexes assist each other. 
associated with a man for ornamental pur-| Apart, they work in counter directions and 
poses only. The husband may treat the! do mischief. 
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wife as the Athenians treated their female| The problem, therefore, is tu ensure, as 
relatives; he may look upon her as the far as possible, the harmonious fellowship on 
mother of his children and the ornament of men and women, both in the State and in 
his home ; as useful in domestic duties, but the family. In the former we wish that 
quite incapable of taking a share with him | citizens of both sexes should be conscious of 
in the serious purposes of life. He may do common objects; that the common welfare 
this, but he will infallibly lose strength should receive the intelligent care of all alike. 
thereby. Female judgment alone may not In the latter we desire to see wives, mothers, 
be, probably is not, so sound, so weighty, or and sisters sharing, at least by sympathy 
so comprehensive as that of men. Yet and advice, in the outdoor occupations and 
women will often judge rightly where men larger aims of the men. 
fall into error ; and their instinctive guesses! So far, probably, the readers of Golden 
at truth will often run before, and hold a Howrs will find no difficulty in agreeing with 
light to guide, the slower reasoning process these preliminary propositions ; but they may 
of the man. reasonably ask at this point to what conclu- 
Besides, it should be remembered that sions we are leading them. The Chinese 
women have brains, even though we may|idea, that a woman’s business is to look 
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pretty and pour out tea, is nearly obsolete in 
this country. It is now generally admitted 
that, as God has given women brains, so 
they should be taught to use them to the 
full measure of their capacity. But does it 
follow that women ought to do, or try to do, 
everything that men attempt ; to vote, sit in 
Parliament, harangue public meetings, prac- 
tise at the bar—in a word, not only to co- 
operate but compete with men at all points? 
Fortunately it is not necessary now to con- 
sider all the earnest pleadings advanced on 
one side of this argument, or the cynical wit 
which plays on the other. If, as seems 
probable, the doctrines of free trade should 
be extended to this question, and every 
field of labour should be opened to women as 
to men, they will find out what they can 
attempt with advantage and where they 
must fail; though, it is to be feared, with 
much suffering for those individuals who 
devote themselves to hopeless experiments. 

But we may relieve our readers’ minds at 
once by saying that we are not about to 
discuss whether a woman would be likely to 
make a better financier than Mr. Gladstone, 
a more adventurous Premier than Lord Bea- 
consfield, or a more judicious Chancellor 
than Lord Cairns. Our present object is 
less ambitious, but more practical. If, as 
we may hopefully assume, it be admitted 
that a woman ought to be so educated as to 
make her a helpmeet for man, let us inquire 
how far this is being done, and especially 
how far the facilities for university education, 
which are now beginning to be given to 
women, are likely to be of service to this 
end. : 

There can be no doubt that until recently, 
while the education of boys was bad, that of 
girls was much worse. The theory of most 
girls’ schools was based on the ornamental 
view of women’s duties. Any study or occu- 
pation likely to enable them to use their 
brains or their muscles was rigidly excluded. 
Girls were taught some modern languages ; 
but by unintelligent methods which could by 
no possibility impart any spark of intelligence 
to their minds. Their musical instruction 
was wholly mechanical. They learnt to read, 
of course ; but so that no real taste for read- 
ing was gained, except as it were accidentally 
in rare instances. The outcome of the 
whole was that our young ladies could scatter 
their fingers over the keys of the piano with 
brilliant effect ; and that they could, and 
did, consume enormous quantities of what 
novels—good or bad, but bad by preference 
—the circulating library could supply. 





As to their muscles, these were purposely 
neglected ; and, in consequence, women were 
generally, as Shakspeare’s Biron described 
them,— 


*¢ Like a German clock, 
Still a-repairing, ever out of frame,” 


and the young female constitution was pre- 
disposed to disease, to the great benefit of 
the doctors. If a young woman ventured 
upon any unusual form of exercise, she was 
liable to severe rebuke. If, for example, 
she sometimes entered a boat, and learned to 
handle the oars, her relatives would tell her 
mother that such doings really ought not to 
be allowed—she would ruin her arms. 

This may be called the pussy-cat theory 
of woman ; which makes her a soft pretty 
animal, whose main duty is to sit by the fire 
and look elegant. In practice it has been 
modified considerably; because, as men 
usually are better than their creeds, so 
illogical common sense prevented the! full 
effects of this theory. Happily our women 
have never been wholly separated from the 
thoughts, interests, and pursuits of the men. 
And now a new era in female education has 
begun, with dangers of its own no doubt, 
yet full of fair promise for the future. It is 
no longer held that strength is incompatible 
with softness ; that girls must not be taught 
to think; or that any lady who has to sup- 
port herself, and has no other ready means 
of doing so, is competent to teach. Women 
are demanding, and obtaining by degrees, a 
share in educational endowments, High 
schools are springing up, where girls receive 
a real training for mind and body, instead 
of a smattering of accomplishments; and 
women who choose to do so may attend a 
course of lectures on almost any conceivable 
subject. The education of women is be- 
coming more like that thought proper for 
men ; the ornamental theory is exploded ; 
and the female as well as the male mind 
receives such training as should fit it for 
active employment. 

The next step naturally was to open some 
of the advantages of the universities, or 
something as like them as possible, to women. 
When it had been conceded that the kind of 
teaching which was good for boys was good 
for girls also, it followed that female educa- 
tion should be crowned by something like a 
university career. When a demand fora 
better kind of teaching for girls was springing 
up all over the country, the difficulty of 
supplying the requisite number of teachers 
instructed in the newer ideas was imme- 
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diately felt. One chief function which our 
universities have always performed is to 
supply the schools, both public and private, 
with masters fresh from the university, and 
full of its ideas. Why should this advantage 
be the exclusive prerogative of one sex? 
Why should not Oxford and Cambridge send 
teachers to the high schools for girls as well 
as to Etonand Harrow? And as the univer- 
sities are useful to men in many ways besides 
furnishing teachers of classics and mathema- 
tics, so it might be expected that other 
women than those who look to teaching as a 
profession might derive parallel benefits. 
We need not discuss how far the universities 
attain their ideal. Their great work ought 
to be—and to a greater or less extent is—to 
send their graduates into the world steeped 
with the best ideas obtainable on the sub- 
jects they have studied ; and by their means 
to diffuse a high standard of thought and 
learning among the wider class who cannot 
themselves come to the banks ofthe Isis or 
the Cam. But if women are to be taught 
to think, why should not the universities do 
their share in this work also? On what 
conceivable principle, except the pussy-cat 
theory, should women be excluded from all 
share in the advantages of our most splendid 
educational endowments ? 

These arguments, and others of a similar 
nature, appeared conclusive to a number of 
ladies and gentlemen, who, instead of re- 
maining comfortably convinced that the 
thing ought to be done by somebody else, 
yet to work themselves. For the last ten 
years they have been busy; and it is only 
fair to recognise the great value of their 
services, given in some instances without 
fee or reward, in others for a very insufficient 
remuneration, both in the organizing and the 
teaching departments. In 1868 the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge acceded to a memorial 
praying for an examination for women over 
eighteen. Two years later, lectures were 
begun, which were “a free-will offering of 
higher culture made to women by members 
of the university.” In October, 1871, a 
small house was taken in Cambridge, where 
five lady students came into residence, and 
the beginning of female university education 
was fairly made. 

It is not necessary to tell how this small 
house was abandoned for Merton Hall, and 
the latter in its turn for Newnham; or how 
Girton College was incorporated in 1872, and 
how the building grew to its present size. 
Let us pass quickly over the earlier stages of 
the works. Girton and Newnham are now 


established institutions, doing regular work, 


and doing it well. The former is about two 
miles out of Cambridge, a distance which 
was chosen for obvious reasons, but which, 
we believe, is found very inconvenient. 
Seventy students have been enrolled on its 
books, and about forty are now in residence, 
Each student has a bedroom and a sitting- 
room. The work done will best be gathered 
from the following extract from the report 
for 1878 :— 

“The course for the Ordinary Degree 
Certificate occupies about three years, half 
of each year being spent in the college. 
For Honors the time allowed is somewhat 
longer. The academical year is approxi- 
mately thus divided :—Michaelmas term, be- 
ginning about the middle of October, eight 
weeks ; Lent term, beginning about the end 
of January, eight weeks ; Easter term, begin- 
ning in April, eight weeks. The charge for 
board, lodging, and instruction, is £435 per 
term, paid in advance. This sum covers the 
whole of the college charges. Candidates 
for admission are required to pass an entrance 
examination and to furnish a satisfactory 
certificate of character. For students intend- 
ing to read for the Ordinary Degree Certifi- 
cate, October is the best time for entering. 
Candidates for Honors may with advantage 
enter in April, thus gaining an additional 
term. Three months’ notice is required 
previously to withdrawal. Except in special 
cases students are not received under the 
age of eighteen.” 

Thus it will be seen that the endeavour is 
to make Girton as like an ordinary college 
as possible. Students go through the 
same work and pass the same examinations 
as male undergraduates, in both cases the 
choice being left to the student of taking 
honors or a simple pass. At present 
a distinction exists in the reward of this 
labour, the undergraduate who satisfies the 
examiners obtaining a degree, which is 
denied to students of the other sex. This 
distinction, we understand, the promoters 
of female university education are anxious 
to abolish. There would be some apparent 
strangeness in making a lady a Bachelor 
of Arts, and Doctrix Legum, we fear, would 
not be good Latinity. But we can see 
no serious reason why, if women pass 
the same examinations as men, some equiva- 
lent certificate of merit should not be accorded 
them. A more important question is, 
whether it be wise to urge, or even encourage, 
women to undertake a course of study espe- 





cially designed for the other sex. It should 
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be remembered that some of the university 
subjects, as Greek, have been taught to boys 
for years before they matriculate ; while few 
girls who come to Girton can be supposed to 
have studied them. Nor can the most eager 
advocates of equality between the sexes deny 
that their strength is not equal, or that the 
powers of a girl are by no means always on 
a level with her ambition, and may readily be 
overtasked. 

Newnham is perhaps the better adapted of 
the two institutions for the varied requirements 
of female pupils. The hall was opened 
primarily “for the reception of students 
coming from a distance to attend the lectures 
for women at Cambridge.” Thus students 
are not compelled to pass the examination 
required of men, or indeed any examination 
at all. They come simply to avail themselves 
of the educational advantages of Cambridge, 
so far as these are open to them, remaining free 
to work as much or as little as their strength 
may allow, under the wise counsel and direc- 
tion of the Principal, Miss Clough, who has 
devoted herself to this excellent duty. It is 
to be observed, however, that of the 113 
students entered between October, 1871, and 
June, 1878, eighty-two have passed examina- 
tions ; five late students are head mistresses, 
and seventeen assistant mistresses in girls’ 
public schools, besides private teachers ; while 
University College, Bristol, has been supplied 
with a lecturer on Political Economy, Man- 
chester and Salford College with a manager, 
and Bedford College, London, with a mistress 
of studies, from Newnham Hall. One lady 
has remained at the hall in the post of Resi- 
dent Lecturer. This must be admitted to be 
a very good record for so young an institu- 
tion. 

There are at present thirty-one students, 
and two lecturers in residence, at Newnham, 
besides thirty-eight students residing else- 
where in Cambridge, and working with a 
view to examinations. The Newnham 
students have only one room each; less 
space being available than at the more 
distant Girton. Gymnastics are regularly 
practised, and there are three courts for 
lawn tennis. 

But, it will be asked, is there not another 
side to the picture? Is there no tale to tell 
of overworked girls, or perhaps of difficulties 
and troubles of another nature? It has been 
already admitted to be quite possible to run 
from one extreme to another, and in the 
revolt against a system which did not develop 
the mental powers at all to overlook the 
physical reasons which heavily weight women 









in competition with men. That is unques- 
tionably a danger which cannot be too 
cautiously provided for. In some instances. 
where a young woman has to support herself, 
and perhaps others also, overwork cannot 
always be avoided, but this will occur under 
any system, and forms no objection to the 
higher education of women. There is no 
reason why young women should not plea- 
santly and profitably study at Cambridge, and 
be the better for so doing both in body and 
mind. A wild endeavour to pass an exami- 
nation equal to that of the senior wrangler of 
the year would break down all but very 
exceptionally constituted girls ; but this is no 
more than saying that the best things may 
be abused, and so become evils. Whether 
or not the labour of passing the regular 
examinations at Girton may be excessive, 
we have no means of judging; but certainly 
the more elastic system of Newnham cannot 
be dangerous, unless a girl obstinately de- 
termines on overworking herself there, as 
she might equally well elsewhere. As to 
other difficulties, they do not seem to have 
been felt. We fancy that when fresh colleges 
come to be established the example of Newn- 
ham rather than that of Girton will be 
followed, and it will not be thought neces- 
sary to put two miles between the students 
and the University, It is fair to add here 
that the writer of this article is better ac- 
quainted with Newnham than Girton, and 
may have underestimated the advantages of 
the latter. Quite possibly Girton may be 
able to show as good a list of late students as 
that which has been recorded of Newnham. 
Surely a young woman might more health- 
fully and profitably spend two or three years 
at Cambridge, opening her mind to the best 
thought and teaching of the day, under wise 
and experienced direction, than in the heated 
atmosphere and morbid excitement of Lon- 
don ball-rooms and parties. Of the two we 
should not doubt which would be the 
healthier, and better in every way. The 
Cambridge student might, or might not, 
turn her learning to what is called practical 
account. Teaching is a fine profession, both 
for men and women, and, as we have shown, 
several of Miss Clough’s students are doing 
excellent work in this way. But those ladies 
who never intend to be schoolmistresses, or to 
earn their living in any paid occupation, will 
yet, no doubt, feel all through their lives the 
benefits of the Cambridge course. They will 
have learnt to use their minds, to value books 
at a just estimate. They will have gained the 








faculty of finding occupations for themselves, 
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of a higher order than crochet or crewel| We wish every success to Newnham and 


work. They will be better companions for| Girton, and trust that more colleges for 
their husbands, wiser guides for their children,| women may be soon founded at Oxford as 
and assuredly not less modest and womanly| well as Cambridge. 


for having learnt to master a difficult subject. | 


M. W, MOGGRIDGE. 


THE KAFIRS AND ZULUS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY CHAS, H. 


THE eyes of England and of the world are| 
now anxiously turned upon that small ter-| 
ritory in the south-eastern corner of Africa! 
where the civilization of the West is engaged | 
in fierce contest with the barbarism of the | 
South, 

It is not our purpose to enter into the) 
merits of this war, in which a handful of 
white men are now entering upon a life-and- | 
death struggle with a savage but powerful | 
foe. The history of the Kafir wars has yet| 
to be written, and cannot be undertaken | 
until this last and greatest of them all has| 
been concluded. 

We shall endeavour to present to the 
readers of Golden Hours a short history of 
that brave but uncivilized nation with whom 
it has been our unfortunate lot to have so 
many sharp contests during the steady 
development of our colonial empire in South 
Africa; and to give a slight picture of the 
present condition of those fair regions of the 
earth which have so recently come under our 
sway. 

From the time when the Phcenicians, by 
command of Pharaoh-necho, who slew king 
Josiah at Megiddo, sailed round the con- 
tinent of Africa, from the Red Sea to the 
Pillars of Hercules, little was known of the 
country which stretched so far into the great 
Southern Ocean. Nor were the reports of 
those bold and early navigators fully believed, 
as we find that Herodotus ridiculed their 
statement that they had the sun on their 
right hand—that is to say, to the north of 
them,—though this is to us at this day the 
greatest proof of their assertion that they had 
sailed to the Tropic of Capricorn, where the 
sun always maintains that position. 

More than two thousand years elapse, 
during which we hear nothing further of the 
South African continent, until, in the year 
1486, Bartholomew Diaz starts from Portugal 
with a small fleet of three vessels to seek for 





a sea route to the famous Indies. 
The adventurous seaman succeeded in 
passing the Cape of Storms, which he named 





ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


Cabo Tormentoso, or Stormy Cape; and he 
continued his voyage as far as Algoa Bay, the 
present Port Elizabeth. Here he set up a 
cross and celebrated mass ; but his sailors 
refused to go further, and their commander 
was obliged reluctantly to retrace his steps, 
at a point now called the Great Fish River, 
and return to his patron, King John II. of 
Portugal. 

That monarch, however, took a more 
sanguine view of the results of his discovery 
than did Diaz himself, and with a truly pro- 
phetic forecast he re-christened the Stormy 
Cape Cabo de Buena Esperansa, the CAPE 
or Goop Hope. 

The good hopes of King John were fully 
justified when, in December, 1497, Vasco de 
Gama doubled the Stormy Cape, and landed, 
on Christmas Day, in the country which he 
named, in honour of the Saviour’s nativity, 
Tierra de Natal, the Port NaTAt of our own 
time. 

Vasco de Gama and his men saw large 
quantities of cattle grazing in the fertile lands 
of the sea-coast; and they tell us of small 
brown men, ugly, and skin-clothed, the pro- 
bable ancestors of the Hottentots and Bush- 
men of the present day. These they called 
Kafirs, or Caffres,a generic term derived from 
the Arabic, and simply meaning Aeathen or 
unbeliever. The same term is applied by 
Mahommedans to the native races of India, 
as may frequently be noticed in the reports 
of the Afghan war. 

The Portuguese do not appear to have 
made any permanent settlement at the Cape 
of Good Hope; but we find the Dutch colo- 
nizing the country, and founding Cape Town, 
the capital, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

They reduced the Hottentots to slavery ; 
and driving many of them over the border, 
they extended the colony almost to its present 
limits, till in their turn they had to make way 
for a stranger race. : 

In 1795 the English, under Admiral 
Elphinstone, took possession of the Cape, 
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but the colony was restored to the Dutch in 
1802, at the peace of Amiens. In 1806 
it was retaken by England, and has remained 
ever since a possession of the British Crown, 
though there are still very many Dutch 
settlers, who are known under the name of 
Boers. 

The various European settlements at the 
present time are thus defined in a paper read 
a few weeks since before the Royal Colonial 
Institute, by Mr. John Noble, clerk to the 
Legislative Assembly of the Cape Colony, 
and may therefore be deemed authentic :— 

First, we have the Carr CoLony, as the 
Cape of Good Hope is usually termed. This 
includes all the country between the Kaffra- 
rian border and Natal, and is the parent 
colony from which all the others have sprung, 
having a history of over two centuries. 

Secondly, GRIQUALAND WEsT, thediamond- 
fields territory, one of the youngest of our 
colonies, having only come under British 
rule in 1871. Before the end of the present 
year it is hoped that this small state will be 
incorporated with Cape Colony. 

Thirdly, Nata, which was proclaimed a 
British colony in 1843, but was not colonized 
until 1859. Adjoining this territory is Zulu- 
land, whose king, Cetewayo, has until quite 
lately acknowledged his subordination to the 
Government of Natal. 

Fourth, THE TRANSVAAL, which was first 
occupied by Dutch colonists from the Cape 
in 1838, but whose republican form of govern- 
ment was declared to be effete and the colony 
placed under British rule, April 12, 1877. 

Fifth and lastly, THE ORANGE FREE 
State, over which British authority was 
proclaimed in 1848, but withdrawn in 
1854. This state still forms an independent 
republic. 

The aggregate populations of all these 
settlements and the native dependencies may 
be estimated at two and a half millions, of 
whom only four Aundred thousand are of 
European descent, so that the white inhabit- 
ants are outnumbered by the black in the 
proportion of six to one. This proportion 
varies greatly in different districts. 

In the year 1854 the Cape was changed 
from a Crown colony to one having a repre- 
sentative Government with a parliament of its 
own, though for twenty years the executive 
was still appointed by the Crown. In 1872, 
Sir Henry Barkly inaugurated the present 
system of responsible government, so that 
the general administration of the country 
is conducted as in England by a cabinet, 
possessing the confidence of the Legislature. 





Under this system of free government the 
colony has advanced with rapid strides. 
Railways, telegraphs, and other public works 
have been carried out, a loan of nearly eight 
mullions sterling has been incurred, with power 
to borrow two and a half millions more ; the 
revenue has largely increased, whilst in one 
year alone nearly fifty million pounds weight 
of wool were exported. The diamond mines 
have proved a source of great wealth, the 
total yield since the discovery of the mines 
being estimated at twenty millions sterling. 

But we must pass on to /Va/a/, the present 
borderland between the savagery of the in- 
terior and the civilization of the coast, the spot 
to which all eyes are now turned with feverish 
interest. 

The Rev. Lewis Grout, who was for fifteen 
years an American missionary in South 
Africa amongst the Zulus, a grammar of 
whose language he has compiled, gives us 
much valuable information respecting the 
colony of Natal and the Zulu country in his 
work called “ Zululand,’ published in 
Philadelphia a few years since. 

This writer applies to the different races 
who now inhabit South Africa the test of 
language, which he considers one of the safest 
guides to the origin and relationship of the 
nations of the globe. Taking this for a guide 
he considers that all the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of those countries save and except the 
Hottentot and Bushman belong to one variety 
and have one common origin. 

As regards the Hottentot, the first race 
with which the early European settlers came 
in contact, an examination of his language 
would seem to connect him with the old 
Egyptian, Coptic, and Ethiopic nations of the 
north, from whom he appears to have been 
separated and driven south by the broad 
wedge of an advancing tide of conquering 
races, who have peopled Central Africa, and 
pushed further and further towards the 
southern sea. 

Whence came this great Zingian or Kafir 
race, and to what family did they belong? 
This is a point about which the learned still 
hold different opinions, some tracing them 
back to the plains of Central or Western Asia, 
others to Arabia and elsewhere. 

At the present day there appears to be the 
same difference between the Zulu Kafir and 
the true negro that Herodotus observed more 
than two thousand years ago between the 
Asiatic Ethiopian and his namesake in 
Africa, consisting in the less woolly nature of 
the hair, and a tendency in many of them to 
a more aquiline nose, and smaller and better 
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formed mouth, than are generally to be found 
in the true negro of the Soudan. They are 
in most respects a well-developed and fine- 
looking race of men, some of them possessing 
rather marked Jewish features, whilst their 
language is said to contain many Hebrew 
idioms. 

Mr. Victor Sampson, in his interesting 
letters on the Kafir wars, lately published in 
the pages of the ‘‘ Colonies and India,” thus 
writes :—‘‘ Whether the hordes which early in 
the seventeenth century poured in through 
the mountains of Natal and the Free State 
were once resident on the confines of Abys- 
sinia, or inhabited the lake country more to 
the south, or whether they came from regions 
more remote, and are to be classed with the 
Bedouins of Arabia, will never perhaps be 
decided. Many writers have recognised in 
the Kafir the traits of the Arab. His nomad 
life, his predatory habits, his addiction to 
polygamy, practice of circumcision, and above 
all his proud, imperious disposition have been 
noticed as clear evidences of Bedouin blood.” 

However this may be, the historic fact 
remains that some two hundred and fifty 
years ago, or about the time when the Dutch 
first began to colonize the country, a great 
Kafir migration set in from the north-east of 
Southern Africa to the regions now known as 
Kafirland. 

Before the advance of the stronger race the 
weaker Hottentots and Bushmen were driven 
closer and closer to the Cape settlements, 
and it was not long before the brave and war- 
like Kafir came into collision with the stolid 
and equally brave Hollander. 

At this time, says Mr. Sampson, all the 
people who flocked to the various provinces 
bordering on the Dutch possessions formed 
but one single tribe, and all owned allegiance. 
to one chief. 

Soon, however, this state of things became 
changed, for owing to the peculiar laws of 








Kaffir succession, by which the king can| 
select at will any particular son to become | 
supreme ruler after him, whilst other sons} 
may receive as inheritance a portion of the| 
tribe, the nation became broken up into} 
various sections. 

Still, by whatever name these sections may | 
now be known, whether as Kafirs, Galekas, | 
Fingoes, Gaikas, or Zulus, they all belong to 
the same stock, and have obtained the lands | 
in which they now dwell by conquest from 
the original inhabitants. A white and a black | 
wave, one coming from the south-western 
corner of the continent, the other from its 
north-eastern boundary, appear to have set in) 





at about the same period ; they quickly came 
into collision, and the quarrel between them, 
oft renewed, but partially patched up, and 
never fully healed, has now broken out once 
more with greater fierceness than ever. 

Between these two conflicting elements the 
poor Hottentots and Bushmen have had but 
a sorry time of it, particularly during that long 
season when the Dutch Boers, unrestrained 
by the power of the English, held the in- 
habitants in a state of semi-slavery. 

The limits of this paper will not allow us 
to enter into the many quarrels between the 
Boers and the Kafirs, nor can we attempt to 
describe the various Kafir wars in which we 
have been from time to time engaged. The 
object of the dispute may generally be traced 
to that love of the soil which all people, 
barbarous or civilized, appear to inherit, and 
which has made every fresh advance of the 
white man almost a casus belli. Next to his 
land the black man loves his cattle, and hence 
he has often been impelled to make raids 
upon the comparatively unprotected herds of 
his civilized neighbour, whence have resulted 
bitter feuds and stern reprisals. In many 
respects life in the Bush has been a repetition 
of the border fights that so long went on 
between our own northern counties and their 
Scottish neighbours. 

Leaving all these we now turn to the history 
of the ZuLU branch of the great Kafir family, 
who inhabit the country bordering upon our 
own colony of Natal. 

The first white men who are known to have 
lived in Natal arrived there in the year 1823, 
and were subsequently joined by a few others, 
but so slowly was their number increased that 
only some 18 or 20 were living in that country 
so lately as the year 1835. 

At that time the whole region from 
Delagoa Bay was in possession of the Zulu 
chieftain, CHaka, who had conquered the 
tribes that had formerly lived there, incor- 
porating them with his own people, and 
adding their lands to his own dominions. 

Mr. Grout, whose narrative we now follow 
as our best guide, tells us that at this time the 
white settlers fully acknowledged the authority 
of Chaka over the whole of the Natal country, 
as they afterwards did that of his successor 
DINGAN. 

We may look upon Chaka as the founder 
of the Zulu power, as before his birth, about 
the year 1787, the tribe was small and their 
power insignificant. 

This chiettain obtained the throne by 
deposing and slaying his own brother, and 
he quickly commenced that career of con- 
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quest which has caused him to be named the 
South African Bonaparte, and which soon 
reduced several large opposing Kafir tribes 
to his sway. 

Cruel and bloody in his nature, the weaker 
races fell an easy prey to his resistless warriors, 
whom he ever kept ready to let loose upon 
any of the people he wished to plunder or 
destroy, until at length the terror of his name 
spread even to the colonists at the Cape. It 
was deemed necessary to send out a small 
body of English troops with many volunteers 
to arrest the march of the Zulu chieftain, but 
the blow intended for Chaka fell upon un- 
offending Kafirs of the intermediate region, 
whilst the offending Zulus retreated to their 
own country. 

In the year 1828 the much-dreaded Chaka 
was killed by two of his own brothers, Dingan 
and Umhlangane. These two murderers then 
fought for the vacant throne, and Dingan 
having slain his brother was proclaimed king 
of the Zulus. 

In the year 1837, during the reign of 
Dingan, the Dutch Boers migrated in large 
numbers into Natal, and on their arrival 
they sent some of their number to solicit from 
the Zulu king permission to reside in his land. 

Pieter Retief, the head of this deputation, 
was hospitably received by Dingan, whom he 
describes as living in considerable state, and 
surrounded by a powerful retinue. The wily 
monarch postponed making any treaty with 
the Dutchman, because some cattle had pre- 
viously been stolen from some of his people 
by persons who called themselves Boers, and 
he proposed that the present applicants should 
make good the missing property, which he 
alleged was now held by a neighbouring 
chief. 

Retief consented to this, and he and his 
men attacked the man alluded to, drove off 
his cattle, and then proceeded to take them 
to the Zulu king, in the hope of obtaining a 
grant of land. How fearfully were they 
punished for their act of wanton spoliation 
by the deceitful chieftain ! 

Pretending to hold a solemn meeting of 
the tribe to ratify the treaty, the Zulus 
suddenly rose upon the Boers and slaughtered 
every one of them, the heart and liver of their 
leader Retief being brought to the king as a 
special trophy. Following up this cruel act 


with savage fury, Dingan sent off the regiments 
of his soldiers to slay the rest of the Boers 
and their families, who were encamped in 
unconscious security on the banks of the 
Tugela river, a stream that will ever possess 
a sad interest for all Englishmen. 








The camp was attacked simultaneously at 
several points; but the Dutchmen, though 
surprised and having to fight in their night 
deshabille, were not to be subdued. They 
made a stubborn resistance, and although 
they lost nearly 400 of their number besides 
250 coloured servants, they ultimately beat 
back the Zulus. Soon afterwards they again 
collected their forces and advanced to attack 
the enemy ; but they were obliged to beat 
a retreat, after having fought with great 
valour and skill for more than an hour 
against vastly superior numbers. 

Dingan then advanced upon Natal, swept 
the country of all its cattle, compelled the 
missionaries to fly for their lives and take 
refuge on board a small vessel, burnt down 
the mission-houses, and then returned in 
triumph to his own country. 

After this, various contests took place 
between the Boers and the Zulus, and 
treaties were made only to be broken. 

At this juncture — 1839—the English 
first appear upon the scene, a small force 
having been sent up from the Cape to force 
the Dutch to keep the peace. They were, 
however, speedily withdrawn. 

In 1840 the Boers, being joined by a 
brother of the Zulu king with four thousand 
of his men, advanced once more against 
Dingan, whom they overthrew, and who was 
soon afterwards assassinated. 

The Boers now declared Umpande, the 
brother of Dingan, to be sole king of the 
Zulus ; and they also proclaimed that their 
own country should extend from the sea to 
the Drakensberg mountains, thus comprising 
the whole territory of Natal. 

They next turned their arms against a 
neighbouring and inoffensive tribe, slaying a 
hundred and fifty of the men, and carrying 
off the women and children for slaves. 
Against this high-handed conduct the Eng- 
lish naturally protested ; but mere protests 
were of no avail. 

Therefore, in May, 1842, a body of 250 
British soldiers marched overland from the 
Cape, and took possession of D’Urban, the 
port of Natal. 

The Boers, disgusted with such inter- 
ference, sent a peremptory message to the 
officer in command to withdraw his men; 
but the gallant captain replied that his orders 
were to take the place, not to leave it. A 
fight ensued, and the English were repulsed, 
but fortified themselves in their camp, where 
Captain Smith resolved to hold out to the 
last. 

Meanwhile he sent a message to Cape 
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Town for reinforcements, which arrived when 
the little garrison was reduced to the last 
extremity. The Dutch were now attacked 
in their turn, and quickly defeated ; but pro- 
tection was offered to all who would accept 
of it. After some delay the Boers gave way, 
and those who submitted to the Government 
of Queen Victoria by the 15th of July, 1842, 
were graciously pardoned. 

The Government at home approved the 
conduct of the Cape authorities, and on the 
12th of May, 1843, the district of Natal was 
proclaimed to be a British colony. It was 
at first added to the Cape Colony, but in 
1845 it was erected into a separate colony, 
and is now governed by a lieutenant-governor 
and a legislative council. 

The American missionary from whom 
we have previously quoted, and who lived 
many years in that country, thus warmly 
eulogizes this proceeding :—“ When Queen 
Victoria adopted Natal as an English colony 
she came into possession of a gem of no 
ordinary value; nor is it often that a new 
land makes a surer, steadier advance than 
this has done since it came under her firm 
and benignant rule.” 

A glance at the singular physical and 
geographical features of Natal may not be 
uninteresting at the present time. 

Mr. Grout tells us that this colony is pre- 
eminent for the beauty of its landscapes, the 
fertility of its soil, and the healthiness of its 
climate. Viewed from the sea, the mountains, 
which are mostly tabular in form, are seen to 
rise, table above table, as they recede into 
the distance, having their sides covered with 
thick shrubbery and wide fields of green 
grass. There are no forests of tall trees in 
Natal. 

The country is a series of terraces, of 
which the first, extending for a space of 
about fifteen miles from the coast, is little 
above the level of the sea. Rising for a 
height of one thousand feet, we come upon 
a second terrace of a similar width; and 
ascending still another thousand feet, we find 
ourselves upon the central or midland belt, 
which is some twenty miles broad. 

Being now about fifty miles from the sea, 
we mount still higher to another terrace, 
which, at an elevation of from three to four 
thousand feet, stretches away for a distance 
varying from fifty to one hundred miles, 
until it touches the feet of the zigzag rocky 
range named by the Dutch the “ Drakens- 





base, then beautifully built up—like the steep 
sides of all our great table mountains—in 
pillars and walls of bare rock, with a perpen- 
dicular face of many hundreds of feet, forms 
a limit to the colonyin that direction ; while 
it also gives you another step of some two 
thousand feet; and having thus raised you 
six thousand feet above the sea, it lands you 
upon a broad table-land, which stretches 
away towards the interior of the continent.” 

Yet we are told these terraces are by no 
means of a smooth and regular construction. 
Wondrously are they broken up and notched 
by deep gorges, through which the water 
comes flowing and leaping in innumerable 
cascades, It is indeed a land of rivers and 
streams, 

We learn from the Matal Fournal that the 
land of the colony is composed entirely of 
granite, gneiss, trap, sandstones, and shale; 
and that the Table Mountain of Maritzburg 
is of identical formation with the celebrated 
Table Mountain of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and only a few hundred feet lower than its 
great rival of Table Bay. 

Its base is said to be solid granite or 
gneiss, whilst its summit is a tabular mass of 
coarse sandstone, washed and weather-worn 
upon its perpendicular edges and _ sides. 
These old sandstone table mountains are 
found extensively scattered throughout the 
whole of Southern Africa, and form a prin- 
cipal feature in the rugged territory of Zulu- 
land. 

The writer in the Vatal Fournal considers 
“that they are remnants of a vast sandstone 
plateau, which has been shattered by earth- 
quake force, fragments of the sandstone bed 
having been left here and there perched, zz 
their original horizontality, upon the tops of 
the protuberant masses of crystalline granite, 
or syenite, which have upheaved them into 
their present position.” 

A most interesting geological description 
upon the early formation of the South 
African continent is fully quoted in Mr. 
Grout’s instructive volume, to which we can, 
however, only refer our readers, merely 
stating here that the round broad hills of 
the interior are mostly of granite, the more 
abrupt peaks being formed of gmeiss, whilst 








the “rap often rises into bold truncated 
cones. It is a difficult country for military 


tactics, and specially trying to cavalry regi- 


ments. : 
We have already seen that in 1840 the 








berg,” or Dragon’s Mountain. 

“This magnificent rocky range,” says Mr. 
Grout, “ boldly sloped and buttressed at the 
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Boers overthrew the power of the Zulu nation, 
and made Umpande, or PANDA, king, instead 
of his brother Dingan. At this time the tribe 
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was so completely broken up that there would 
have been little difficulty in bringing them 
under the influence of a superior and civilizing 
power, and that we failed to perform our part 
towards this extraordinary people is now 
deeply to be regretted. 

Mr. Noble boldly stated in his late address 
to the Royal Colonial Institute, that England 
had grievously neglected her duty in this 
respect, and instead of extending her bene- 
ficent influence over her nearest neighbour, 
she allowed a barbarous military power quietly 
to grow up close to her border, and permitted 
the savage despot who ruled over the destinies 
of the people to drive his terrified subjects by 
thousands to take refuge in her own territory. 

The black population of Natal, which was 
estimated at 20,000 when we took possession 
of the colony, has now increased to the 
enormous amount of 300,000 souls, amidst 
which great mass the 20,000 white settlers 
form numerically but an insignificant body. 
At the present moment how terribly this fact 
adds to our perplexities ! 

Let us step across the border and pay a 
visit to PANDA, or Umpande, king of the Zulus, 
the father of the now famous CETYWAYO, or as 
he is sometimes called Ketchwayo, or Katsh- 
wayo. For that purpose we will follow the 
guidance of that well-known Natal colonist 
and mighty hunter, the late Mr. David Leslie, 
who, in October, 1866, crossed the Tugela 
river, and made a trip into Zululand. 

The account of this journey he described 
in a very pleasant manner in the columns of 
the Glasgow Herald in February and March, 
1868, and from this we shall obtain our best 
view of the state of the Zulus at that time. 

“ Panda,” says Mr. Leslie, “is the king de 
jure, but Cetchwayo is de facto the ruler. 
Panda is a fat old fellow of about sixty, with 
peculiar white rings round the pupils of his 
eyes, very kindly and fond of gossip. He 
inquired about all the doings and wonders of 
the white man, and after about half an hour’s 
talk generally dozed off to sleep. 

“The old king is wheeled about in awaggon, 
for he never walks, and as he moves along 
every one creeps about on his hands and 
knees, calling out Bayeti! Bayeti—or king of 
kings, and other flattering terms. Should any 
one offend him he cries out, ‘Take him away,’ 
when immediately fifty willing hands pounce 
upon the unfortunate wretch, and either beat 
him or put him to death.” 

The king invited Mr. Leslie to drink beer 
with him. Kafir beer, he says, is in sub- 


stance and taste something like butter milk, 
and about as intoxicating as thin gruel would 








be if made with Sauterne and water! It isa 
primary article of food with these people, and 
the king not only expected, but compelled 
his visitor to drink off a gallon of his mar- 
vellous decoction! “ Drink, white man, drink 
—you said you liked beer, and yet you leave 
it.” “True, O king,” said the unfortunate 
traveller, ‘“‘ but I have drunk enough, and am 
unworthy to drink with the great king.” 

Mr. Leslie also visited Cetywayo, or as he 
calls him Cetchwyo, who lived in a large 
kraal separate from the king’s. He describes 
him as a stoutly built black Kafir, possessed 
of absolute power, even whilst his father 
nominally reigned. To his exertions the 
great military strength of the Zulu nation is 
entirely due, and it is owing to his extra- 
ordinary genius as a creator of armies that he 
has attained so much renown and is so greatly 
dreaded by the other Kafir tribes. Cetywayo 
came to the throne in 1872, on the death of 
his father, Panda. 

We learn on the authority of Mr. Witt, the 
Swedish missionary, that the name of the king 
is pronounced KeTCHEWAYO, and that he is 
of so noble a bearing that you would recognise 
him as a king if he were surrounded by the 
whole Zulu nation. He thinks that his people 
form the most powerful nation in the world. 

Mr. Witt lived in the station at Rorke’s 
Drift, or Ferry, which was so gallantly defended 
by a handful of English soldiers against 3,000 
Zulus for a whole night. He witnessed the 
fight at Isandula from a neighbouring hill, and 
saw his own dwelling-house destroyed by 
fire. This property was purchased by the 
missionaries from the late Mr. Rorke, from 
whom it has acquired the name now so famous 
in our annals for the extraordinary heroism 
of the defence, which must henceforth rank 
with that of the little band at Arrah during 
the Indian mutiny. : 

The resu'ts of Cetywayo’s martial skill are 
shown in a report drawn up and published by 
order of Lord Chelmsford, a copy of which 


may be seen in the Port Elizabeth Telegraph of 


January 31st, 1879. 

From this report we learn that the Zulu 
army may be estimated at about 50,000 men, 
or the entire nation capable of bearing arms. 
The method of recruiting is as follows :— 

At intervals of every few years all the 
youths of fifteen years and upwards are 
formed into a regiment, which, after a year's 
probation, is placed at a military kraal at 
head-quarters. It then becomes embodied 
with one or two older regiments, so that as 
the older men die out their place is supplied 
by the younger. In this manner corps are 
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formed, often many thousands strong, and of 
these corps there are now believed to be 
twelve or fourteen, each corps possessing its 
own military kraal. There are in all about 
thirty-three regiments. 

The chief distinction in the army is between 
the married and unmarried regiments, for no 
one in Zululand, male or female, can marry 
without the express command of the king! 

When he allows a regiment to marry, which 
is not till most of the men are about forty 
years of age, they are obliged to shave the 
crown of the head and to put a ring round it. 
They also use a white shield, and are known 
as one ofthe wé/e regiments, in contradistinc- 
tion to the d/ack or unmarried regiments, 
who wear long hair, and carry black or dark 
shields. 

The drill of the army is confined to the 
execution of a few simple movements, and as 
their commissariat is of the simplest, the 
armies move with celerity and _ precision. 
When they come to one of the deep and 
narrow streams so common in Africa they 
charge into its waters in a dense mass, the 
hinder ones pushing those before them across, 
so that the passage is made with very few 
casualties. 

In the event of hostilities occurring a sort 
of Highland “ fiery cross” is sent through the 
country, and the different regiments are 
quickly assembled at their respective military 
kraals. 

After this they march to the king’s kraal, 
where each regiment is camped on its own 
ground, as no two regiments could be trusted 
not to fight if encamped together. 


Drift. Let us hope that the tactics of our 
brave but barbarous foe are now too well 
understood for such a catastrophe ever to 
occur again. 

That the Zulu Kafirs can fight well we 
know to our cost. ‘They have long been a 
nation of warriors, in proof of which we will 
briefly quote a portion of a Zulu foray as 
described to Mr. Leslie by a Kafir warrior, 
with all the action and eloquence for which 
that nation are so remarkable.* 

It was many years ago, in the days of 
old King Dingaan, before the wars with the 
Dutch Boers had driven him from his throne. 
This king had a dream in which his re- 
nowned brother Chaka, the founder of the 
Zulu nation, appeared to him and warned 
him to recall his head chieftain who had 
gone off to attack the Umswazi Kafirs and 
steal their herds of cattle. 

But his warning came too late, for the 
Umswazi had risen up in swarms to beat oif 
the marauders. 

“We were only three regiments,” said the 
old Zulu captain, “ each about one thousand 
strong, and two of them were boys. But the 
one to which I belonged were warriors in- 
deed—all of us had wounds to show, and all 
on our breasts. The two younger regiments 
I posted, one at each ford of the river; my 
own I kept on the hill as a reserve. 

“The enemy crossed the stream; they 
attacked the young men; they came like 
a cloud of locusts in summer, and our 
regiments were like to be eaten up by the 
swarm. Nearer and nearer they came, still 
fighting, still struggling. What deeds of 
valour were done ! with what determination 





After various ceremonies performed by 
the medicine men, the army is marched off 
under the leadership of some regiment 
chosen by the king, the intervals between 
the heads of columns varying, according to 
circumstances, from several miles to a few 
hundred yards. ‘The cattle for the com- 
missariat are usually driven before the hind- 
most regiment. 


they fought! The Umswazi slipped and 
fell in their own blood, and he who fell died. 
“Still up the hill they came—our brave 
young men contending every inch of the 
way, and still as they came we sat and 
sharpened our assegais, and said not a word ; 
not a face moved, not a limb faltered; 
we sat calm and black, like the thunder- 


The form of attack is to march on the|cloud before it bursts. 


enemy in dense masses, and overlap and 


“Still the Umswazi came up the hill; 


surround him, whilst reserve bodies remain | nearer and nearer came the mixed throng of 
seated on the ground with their backs to the| warriors, their path black with bodies and 
enemy, and the commanders and staff retire|red with blood, until they came so close 
to some eminence from whence they can|that we could distinguish their faces. 


watch and direct the attack. All orders are 
delivered by runners. 


“ Then, then—upon them we went, thunder- 


ing down the hill! The cloud had burst, 


The formidable nature of this swift and|and they saw the lightning flash which the 
concealed form of attack by dense masses | next moment annihilated them. — Friend and 
has already been seen in the terrible disaster | foe, foe and friend, in one indiscriminate mass 


of the 22nd January Jast at Isandula, some 


*** Among the Zulus,” &c., by the late David 





ten miles from the Buffalo river, at Rorke’s 





Leslie, Edinburgh. 
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them before us; we carried them on our 
assegais; we brained them with the poles 
of our shields; we walked over the stream 
on their bodies. Slowly we returned ; sorrow- 
ing for the friends who were slain, and 
leaving the crows to bury the dead, we com- 
menced our homeward march with the 
spoil.” 

These were the fathers of the men who 
fought and conquered on the bloody field of 
Tsandula. 

The horrors of that terrible day will never 
be fully known, though fortunately a few of 
our brave fellows escaped from the general 
slaughter, and have related their tale of hair- 
breadth escape. 

The following copy of a pencil note 
addressed to some personal friends of the 
writer of this paper by their brother, a young 
officer of volunteers, may prove of interest 
at the present time, as coming direct from 
one who fought at Isandula :— 

“ Thank God I am all right so far! All 
my friends are gone, though, with the ex- 
ception of a few. Fifteen thousand of them 
came down on about one thousand of us. 
Oh, how awful it was! They disembowelled 
all they caught. Four colonels and about 
seventy officers perished. I escaped by 
sheer main force. I got my sword in both 
hands and cut my way through them. I 
arrived in camp about the last, without horse 
or anything except a piece of my shirt and 
one boot, which I could not get off in time, 
when I stripped to swim the Buffalo, the 
Zulus were so close behind me.” 

This young Englishman owed his safety, 
under Providence, to his being exceptionally 
tall, strong, and active, for in a race for life 
few white men have any chance with a Zulu. 

A writer in the Zmes of 8th March says, 
“There is no district in all Zululand more 
desperately torn, jagged, and rugged than 
the country round Isandula. A European 
infantry regiment, or the best mounted 
cavalry regiment which Aldershot could turn 
out, would be but a sorry match for speed 
against a Zulu force. Where we march only, 
they bound like antelopes, and where we can 
scarcely creep through bush and scrub, they 
will soon be out of sight and far ahead of us. 
w “ Many and many a race have I had with 
these fine fellows in many parts of the Zulu 
country when upon my frequent journeys, 
and well mounted though I was, I could give 
but a poor account of myself and my horse, 
whenever the broken nature of the ground 


of struggling, shrieking fiends; we drove]: 


It is fortunate for us that these fleet-footed 
warriors did not pursue our weakened forces 
into the territory of Natal, and that the 
large black population of that colony are still 
disaffected, for which indeed there appears 
to be a good reason. 

“Natal proper,” says Mr. Leslie, “ is in- 
habited by a number of tribes, each of which 
preserves its autonomy, and is governed by 
its own chief, who exercises magisterial autho- 
rity, but is subject to the white magistrate of 
the district—though with right of appeal to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, or to the Secretary 
for Native Affairs. Thus, then, one tribe keeps 
the other in check, and when any difficulty 
arises they are only too anxious to help the 
whites against their contumacious brethren.” 

Mr. Leslie considers that education is the 
great means by which these people must be 
elevated and made useful members of scciety, 
and he tells us that there is Zess drunkenness, 
debauchery, and crime—the usual concomitants 
of civilization—amongst the natives of Natal 
than in any other Colony which he had ever 
seen or heard of! 

This is one of the bright spots in a picture 
now sufficiently dark, and we will hope there 
are many others equally bright. What is to be 
the future of these nations, and how we are 
to carry out our rule in the beautiful coun- 
tries of Southern Africa, can only now be 
briefly alluded to in these pages. 

One thing can be easily seen, which is that 
the civilization of the native races cannot be 
left to the Dutch Boers, who have only too 
deeply steeped their hands in the blood of 
Hottentots and Kafirs alike, and have car- 
ried the accursed system of s/avery into some 
of the fairest regions of the earth. 

Nor are our hands altogether clean, for we 
have managed, or mismanaged affairs so as 
to have become embroiled in some half-dozen 
Kafir wars, all more or less unjust. We 
cannot here discuss the question of our con- 
duct towards the native races, though we by 
no means desire to hide from our fellow- 
countrymen the cruel and oppressive system 
that has too often been pursued. 

We would therefore call attention to the 
able speech of Mr. W. H. James, delivered in 
the English House of Commons last July, 
upon the Native Question in South Africa. 
In this speech, which is published as a six- 
penny pamphlet by Mr. E. Stanford, Charing 
Cross, the important question of our dealings 
with the native populations is fully and fairly 
discussed, whilst the subject is still further 
treated by Mr. Chesson, the able secretary 





gave my opponents the advantage.” 


| of the Aborigines Protection Society, in a small 
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pamphlet only recently issued, entitled “‘ Zhe 
War in Zululand.” Both of these will well 
repay perusal. 

We conclude our paper with a sad story 
related to us by a gentleman who, as a justice 
of the peace, tried in this case, but in vain, to 
procure justice towards the injured natives, 
and who has furnished us with all the names 
of the parties, which, however, we suppress. 
The truth of this fearful instance of cruelty 
towards the weak, and of protection to the 
wrong-doer, is unimpeachable. 

In the year 1876 seven native Christian 
children, all girls, and aged from about nine 


to seventeen years, went to a certain farm in| 


the Cape Colony to ask if they might be 
allowed, as on former occasions, to pick up 
the windfall oranges and lemons that lay upon 
the ground. 


Unfortunately the owner of the farm was| 


absent, but his younger brother, seeing the 
children, went to the door and ordered them 
off the premises. The girls did not go at 
once, but standing, as is their manner, in a 


line one behind the other, they renewed their | 


request. 


The young man, irritated at their persis-| 


tency, ran into the house, and fetching his 
gun swore he would shoot them. Evidently 
the children did not believe this threat, but 
he was as good as his word, for levelling his 
weapon he deliberately fired at the head of 
the little column, 47//ing three of the girls and 
wounding two ! 

The young ruffian retreated into the house, 
apparently unconcerned at the frightful crime 
he had committed, but an alarm was raised | 
and the narrator of the story caused him to) 
be sent to jail. But this was his only punish- 
ment, for though he was tried, and the judge 
summed up dead against him, he was 
triumphantly acquitted by a British jury, one 
of whom boldly avowed that their intention | 
was to do this before they had heard a word 


of evidence! | 


BERNARD HAMILTON 


BY MARY E. 


CHAPTER X. 


MEANWHILE the rector was talking to the! 
ostler, who was in very sheepish fashion! 
attending to some little duties in the inn) 
yard, being better to-day, and able to leave 
his cottage. 

“You have nearly cost us a good friend by 











During the trial not a single black man was 
allowed to enter the court. The victims in 
this case were Fingoes, our constant and 
staunch allies, many of whom are Christians, 
and have received an excellent education at 
the mission schools. These Fingoes are the 
people who have lately raised £1,500 
amongst themselves for the establishment of 
a missionary educational institution, so eager 
are they that their children should receive the 
blessings of civilization. 

There are many other blots on our rule 
which we might discuss, had we the space, 
one of these being the facility with which 
intoxicating drinks are supplied to the 
| natives, 
| In 1875 four and a half million gallons of 
| wine were manufactured in Cape Colony, and 
|more than a million gallons of brandy! 
\Of this large quantity nearly minety-nine 
hundredths are consumed in the colony, where 
a bottle of brandy may be purchased for 
about sevenpence! It is needless to add 
that this liquor is vilely and dangerously 
adulterated. 

How terrible are the effects of this deadly 
scourge upon the natives, who in some cases 
have naively confessed to the missionaries 
that if the temptation is there they are not 
strong enough to resist it—adding piteously, 
“but for mercy’s sake let it not be placed 
within our reach.” There is room in South 
Africa for half a dozen Sir Wilfrid Lawsons ! 

In looking at these various and difficult 
questions we may well unite with Mr. James 
in “asking the Government what steps they 
intend to adopt to remedy evils which all 
more or less admit, and of which indeed there 


‘is no doubt.” 


The responsibilities of England in South 
Africa are far more serious than is commonly 
believed, nor are they to be got rid of by 
following the advice of some of the late 
articles in Natal newspapers, which calmly 
advocate the extermination of the Zu/us / 
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your folly, Burrows,” said Mr. Curtis. “You 
know how things fly. It did not take much to 
magnify Mr. Hamilton’s visits to you and his 
gift combined, to make one ill-natured person 
say he was encouraging you in drunkenness, 
and——” 

“It’s a lie, whoivver says it,”’ said the ostler. 
“Tam quite aware of that. But it is not 
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a pleasant thing to be said of any one ; and 
a report like that soon spreads. He wrote 
to me at once to give up the curacy.” 

“ D'yah meeiin he’s gooin’ to leeiive Stawe?” 

‘‘ That was his intention, and he is really 
only trying to put up with us in order to oblige 
me. Ishould miss him very much ; and you 
know, Burrows, I am growing old, and it is 
a great thing to have such a right hand.” 

“ Ay, sir, I’m aweer it is. And he's as 
kaind a spoiiken a yoong gentleman as I’ve 
seeiin. So friendly laike, coomin’ an’ sittin’ 
and takin’ note o’ a boddy’s affairs: an’ 
allays a pleasant word.” 

“And this is the return you have made 
him! I wish you would think a little what 
it must lead to, Burrows.” 

“ Tfah thowt it ’ud keeiip him wi’ 00z, ah’d 
sign t’ pledge an’ goa t’ church once in a 
while, that ah would.” 

The desire on the part of Burrows to make 
two such sacrifices was duly appreciated by 
the rector, who replied, “I am glad to hear 
you say so. You know I would much rather 
you would keep yourself right without any 
pledge, but I will think about it, and do let 
this be a little caution to you, Burrows.” 

Burrows made no promises, which the 
rector took as a good sign. He was very 
snappish and disagreeable to his wife when he 
next went home, but she was used to that, 
only she did not know the feelings that were 
at work within him. Poor man! 

As to Bernard, he was cooling down a little, 
though he was very far from being in charity 
with his enemies. He had called again to 
see Mrs. Milner, but she still kept her room, 
and the maid told him this attack of rheu- 
matism was rather severe. He relieved his 
mind by writing a long letter to her, and re- 
flected with thankfulness that he had a 
sermon ready; he was certainly not in a 
writing cue. He saw some of the Stake 
Lane people on Saturday morning, and 
thought they looked at him with curious 
eyes, but that was merely his imagination. 
They liked him too well to believe much evil 
of him, though the unpleasant report ad 
reached their ears through Miss Gradden’s 
Mary, who lived in Stake Lane. They all 
liked the Miss Graddens because of their 
generous gifts, and would not have dreamed 
of their setting such a mischievous thing 
afloat. “It’s the work o’ some ill-natured 
boddy,” was the general verdict, and that 
settled the matter, and perhaps they felt 
more sympathy with him than surprise as 
they reflected, ‘‘ He’s got his enemies, like 
the rest of us. Well, it’s a wicked world.” 


Bernard told his landlady he was going to 
Minsterham, but would be back to-morrow. 
There was nothing strange in this; she only 
took care he should have a substantial lunch, 
as he was going to walk. “ Fancy his walking 
five miles for the pleasure of it,” she said 
to her husband, who replied he should be 
glad to be young again and do the same him- 
self. 

The road to Minsterham was uphill and 
the day was mild, but the sense of freedom 
was delightful to Bernard. The hedges in 
some parts showed primroses peeping out, 
and the woods which skirted it for some 
miles were faintly green. The rapid action 
was good for him. He had honestly tried 
to be amiable and forgiving, but he could not 
feel that he had succeeded. Perhaps he did 
not altogether wish to regard Miss Rebecca 
in a Christian spirit,—at any rate, it was dread- 
fully difficult. Still he was trying not to 
nurse his wrath, and by the time the cathe- 
dral towers came in sight he was in better 
spirits altogether, and ready to take a little 
interest in the old town. 

It was a quaint old place. Theroad from 
Stowe entered it at the back of the cathedral, 
on the hill-top, and he first of all walked into 
the cathedral green and through the cloisters. 
Service was just over, but he found a verger 
willing to show him round, and then he ram- 
bled about the city. He was tired enough 
when he went to bed at last in the old inn 
near the Castle gate, and he slept soundly 
till the cathedral bells chimed for the early 
service. He wondered where he was at first, 
and then remembered he had come here 
because he could not feel in charity with 
Miss Rebecca. ‘The reflection made him 
feel slightly ashamed of himself. 

It was in a humbler frame of mind than 
usual that Bernard went to church. It was 
a comfort to be among the taught instead of 
one of the teachers, and he entered into the 
prayers and the singing with a zest he had not 
experienced before. He was beginning to 
think he had made a great fuss about nothing, 
and to wish he had not been so‘ hasty; but, 
after all, the sting was still in his mind, and 
he felt he had had reason for his wrath. 
“Why was not Mr. Hamilton at church 
this morning ?” asked Miss Stapleton of her 
uncle as they sat down to the early Sunday 
dinner. “I missed him at the school. Is 
he ill?” 

“He went to Minsterham yesterday,” was 
the rector’s reply. ‘“* He will be back for the 
evening service.” 

Laura asked no more; she had her own 
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idea of the cause of his absence, and it 
happened to be the right one. 

The curate was in his place in church at 
the proper time in the evening, and he 
preached, as usual, a sermon which was 
widely different from the rector’s, but very 
good in its way, though, as the churchwarden 
was prone to observe, bearing the marks of 
youth. Bernard himself was tired, but he 
had not spent his’ self-imposed exile in vain. 
The sermon in the cathedral had stirred the 
depths of his soul, and the text still kept 
ringing in his ears,—“ Zhe disciple is not above 
his master, nor the servant above his lord. Tt 
ts enough for the disciple that he be as his 
master, and the servant as his lord. Tf they 
have called the Master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more shall they call them of His 
household ?” 

Bernard had a long talk with Mrs. Milner 
on Monday morning, and he saw the rector, 
who told him of the ostler’s penitence ; that 
was the only allusion Mr. Curtis made to 
what had passed. It was dawning upon him 
that his curate needed careful handling, so 
he tried to avoid unpleasant topics. He felt 
sincerely rejoiced when as he was going up 
the High Street about five o’clock, he saw Mr. 
Hamilton standing at Miss Gradden’s door. 
He would have been overjoyed if he had 
been in the house, and heard him say to 
Miss Rebecca, as she came forward to greet | 
him,— 

“‘I’m afraid I was rather rude when you 
asked me to tea on Thursday. Will you for- 
give me, and give me a cup now to set 
matters straight?” 

Miss Rebecca had said to her sister about 
fifty times since Thursday that the curate 
would come to his senses in time, but she 
was rather taken aback to find he had been 
so quick about it. Still she was equal to the 
occasion. 

“T don’t bear malice,” she said, which was, | 
perhaps, as great an untruth as she could | 
utter, but that did not occur to her. “We 
are always glad to see our friends. Matilda 
will be down directly.” | 

When Miss Gradden came in Bernard felt | 
he had done enough by way of apology, and | 
she was too glad to see him there to be 
exacting. A glance at Rebecca showed 
that they were sailing in smooth waters, so 
she gave him a kindly greeting. 

‘“‘T don’t know who is your tea merchant,” 
said the curate, anxious by means of a little 
joke to carry off any awkwardness, “ but it | 
can scarcely be Horniman; for, if I re- 
member rightly, he advertises ‘ one trial will 
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suffice.’ Now, you see, I make pretty 
frequent trials of it.” 

“It’s Barker and Freeman’s at Minster- 
ham. No doubt you saw the shop on 
Saturday.” 

The marvellous way these good ladies had 
of ferreting out things was really almost un- 
canny, but Bernard was too glad to find 
himself well over his apology to carp at their 
way of poking their noses into his affairs. 
He replied in a matter-of-course way: 

“T don’t think I saw it; but I noticed in 
a general way that the shops were good.” 

“ And who preached? Was it the sub- 
dean?” 

“It was one of the archdeacons,” said 
Bernard. 

‘‘Which? Minsterham or Brayford ?” 

“ His name is Fellowes ; an elderly man.” 

** He's the Archdeacon of Brayford. Didn’t 
you find him prosy?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Who intoned the prayers?” asked Miss 
Gradden. 

“T really don’t know. He was a tall man 
with a red beard.” 

“That was Fred Castleton. His grand- 
mother ran away from school to marry 
Captain Castleton. There was a great fuss 
at the time. My mother was at the same 
school. The Castletons have always looked 
down on her family, because they are 
farmers; but her father could have bought 
up old Mr. Castleton five times over.” 

‘The Minsterham clergy are a better set 
than they were in my mother’s time,” said 
Miss Gradden. “They were a disgrace to 
their cloth.” 

‘It is time there was a change, then,” said 
Bernard. 

“ Yes ; I remember Canon Elwood.” And 
Miss Rebecca ran on with a list of his sins. 

Bernard very much disliked the record, 
but he felt obliged to listen, his only con- 
solation being that he need not lay himself 
open to a similar infliction for some time to 
come. When he had done penance long 
enough he went home, and wrote a long 
letter to his Aunt Effie. 

It was the week after Easter, and Bernard 
was sitting down to his breakfast, when the 
servant accosted him thus : ; 

“‘ We are very throng with our May-daying, 
sir; and missus wants to arrange matters. 
When would it please you to go out for the 
day, and let us May-day this room?” i 

Happily the curate knew of this peculiar 


verb, for in every house he had been to 
lately he had found things topsy-turvy,—the. 
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men of the family looking forlorn, and a 
general air of bustle and smell of soap per- 
vading the atmosphere. To May-day a 
room meant to clean it; and when that pro- 
cess was going on he knew he sheuld be 
very decidedly in the way. 

“What day would suit you best?” he 
asked. 


“To-morrow, or Thursday, sir, if you}. 


don’t mind.” 

“Then must I go out to sleep when the 
bed-room is done?” was the not unnatural 
question the curate uttered next. 

“Well, no sir; I think we can manage 
without that, if you can accommodate us 
with the parlour ; that’s the great point.” 

“T’ll manage,” said Bernard. 

Accordingly an hour later he presented 
himself at Mrs. Miiner’s. It was an under- 
stood thing that he was welcome at the 
Manor House whenever he chose to go, so 
the early visit caused no surprise. Mrs. 
Milner was writing when he was shown into 
the anteroom. 

“T am come to ask you to take compas- 
sion on me,” he said; and explained his 
homeless condition. 

“T shall be delighted to have you. 
to breakfast if you like.” 

“Thank you. I shall be out all the morn- 
ing and afternoon, so you will not see very 
much of me; but I thought I would rather 
solicit your hospitality than that of any one 
else. Not that people are not kind ; in fact, 
they are almost too much so. But to say 
nothing of other considerations, I would 
rather be here, because there are no girls ; 
they do bore one so fearfully.” 

‘“*T am sorry to find you so heterodox. It 
is highly unappreciative of you to talk like 
that. Does not even the fair Barbara come 
up to your standard?” 

“ Don't mention her!” said Bernard. 

* Well, then, her sisters.” 

“Miss Edith is not bad ; she is natural. The 
other is a little forward, impertinent minx.” 

“Just such a child as most gentlemen 
admire; but I quite agree with you. Then 
there are the Miss Wildes.” 

‘Qh, they are much nicer in every way ; 
but then they are going soon, and seem 
dreadfully occupied with packing. I would 
not intrude there. Now I must be off. Are 
there any letters to post ?” 

“Noneready. Here is one I received just 
now, I should like you to read.” 

It was from the secretary of some charitable 
society in London. He spoke of a Charles 


Come 


in some way by the society some five-and- 
twenty years ago; but he knew nothing of the 
Francis Bowen for whom Mrs. Milner had 
inquired. 

As Bernard put down the letter he said, 

“Do you know that I am very sorry we 
found out that sliding panel? You have not 
had a moment’s peace since.” 
“‘Scarcely that; but you surely do not 
regret what may lead to the restoration of 
some man’s inheritance, or part of it? The 
old house is not so very valuable after all.”’ 

“Tt does seem so hard,” said Bernard. 
“Here you have been knocking about for 
years; then you find this place, and are just 
comfortably settled, and then the very first 
thing comes this discovery to interfere with 
your enjoyment. You cannot really feel at 
rest, when you are liable at any moment to 
be disturbed.” 

“You are quite right in that; and some- 
times I think I have longed too much for a 
settled resting-place, and so there comes this 
little drawback. But it may be good for me. 
We are a great deal too apt to forget that this 
is not our rest.” 

“ All I hope is,” said Bernard, skipping 
over the moral of Mrs. Milner’s remark, 
‘that no one mayturn up. If we can prove 
there is no one living to claim it, why then 
you can be easy. Only if one puts it to the 
proof at all, there is always the fear till some- 
thing és proved.” 

“ T would much rather find the heir living. 
It would be a consolation to find the old 
man’s tardy repentance had not missed its 
aim.” 

‘Then, if you find the man, he will either 
come and take possession or want you to pay 
rent for the house ; and that would be rather 
cool after you had bought it.” 

“Nothing can be decided till we hear 
from Mr. Featherstone in Australia; but I 
must own to feeling just a little unsettled.” 
Bernard was troubled. He could not bear 
to see the sweet calm of the beautiful face 
disturbed by such a cause. 

“Tt is altogether horrid,” he said. 
“Sometimes I think, if it ends in my 
giving the house up, I should like that little 
cottage near the Rectory—the one with the 
thatched roof; that or Colonel Wilde’s. But 
I believe that is already taken.” 

“Yes, a man of the name of Turgoose 
(did you ever hear such a name ?) has taken 
it. He is a retired farmer, Colonel Wilde 
tells me; I wonder very much of what 
calibre. A gentleman would be an acqui- 





Bowen, an elderly man, who had been helped 
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who retire. Men like Mr. Metcalf are 
the people to make money. But I am going 
to be cautious,” said Bernard; “it is easy 
enough to make enemies.”’ 

‘And how about the curacy?” said 
Mrs. Milner. ‘Shall you keep it on?” 

“TI suppose I must. I think perhaps it 
would be cowardly to go, though it is really 
very trying. Sometimes I think in the 
neighbourhood of London it would not be 
so bad.” 

“That is a mistake,” said Mrs. Milner. 
“There is quite as much narrowness of feel- 
ing and spite in a suburban district as in a 
country town, and with less to compensate. 
There 2s a feeling of being all one family in 
a town like this, and plenty of sympathy 
when needed.”’ 

“Well, there are families where the mem- 
bers show affection by snapping and snarling, | 
and such demonstrations of attachment. 
Stowe may come under that head. But, 
seriously, Iam ashamed of myself for being 
so easily provoked. I might go farther and 
fare worse. At any rate, I have made up 
my mind to withdraw my resignation. I 
have had rather a tough battle, but I don’t 
wish to be a coward.” 

“That’s right!” said Mrs. Milner. “ 7 
should miss you dreadfully if you went ; for, 
whatever comes, I think I shall remain in 
Stowe.” 

“Well, of course, you know,” said the 
curate, with some hesitation, ‘I hope to get 
a living some day. I should be sorry to 
think of spending my days here. But really 
I must go now, or the rector will wonder. I 
was to meet him at the school at half-past 
ten. One word for the last. Don’t set your 
mind on an old house. Have a new one 
built, with no possibility of sliding panels or 
old wills, or other disturbing elements.” 

“Thank you! A red-brick abomination, 
with a slated roof, three windows at the top 
and two at the bottom, with the front door 
between them, and Acacia Villa painted on 
the gate-posts! I like your taste.” 

Bernard was glad to have made her laugh, 
but he was rather late, and he walked on 
towards the National School at a fearful 
pace. 

“ Why, Hamilton! what’s the hurry?” 

It was Colonel Wilde who spoke. He 
was coming towards Stowe, and in his haste 
Bernard scarcely noticed his companion, till 
the colonel said, 

“ Here’s a new parishioner for you. Mr. 
Turgoose, Mr. Hamilton,” 


in a voice which once heard could not be 
readily forgotten, 

“We dodint meet as stradingers; let’s 
shaike hands.” 

Bernard recognised at once his travelling 
companion on the day of his arrival at Stowe 
Puerorum. He shook hands readily enough, 
but he was sadly disappointed to find this 
man was to be Colonel Wilde’s successor. 

“ And ha’ yah taiiken root i’ Stawe by this 
time?” asked Mr. Turgoose. 

* Don’t ask him,”’ said the colonel. “Of 
course he has. Don’t you know Stowe 
Puerorum is the finest place in the world ?” 

The curate hurriedly mentioned his ap- 
pointment with the rector, and made his 
escape. Mr. Turgoose really did believe in 
Stowe, so he took the sarcastic old colonel 
at his word. 

Bernard was learning wisdom by degrees, 
and he forbore to comment on the new 
parishioner when, their business over, he and 
the rector walked home together; but he 
was considerably vexed. There were scarcely 
any men in the place, and he had indulged 
a faint hope of some one companionable ; 
but, however much he might be entitled to 
respect, Mr. Turgoose could not be a friend 
for him, of that Bernard felt convinced. 

Never mind ; he had his books and Mrs. 
Milner anc Mrs. Ross. 

Besides he remembered that he was not 
tied to Stowe. That was always a comfort 
when he felt worried. Just now he had 
something to say to the rector, and he found 
it a little difficult. Out it came at last. 

“TI have been thinking, sir, of our talk 
some little time ago. If you are willing to 
keep me on, I have made up mind to stay. 
Perhaps I shall grow used to things in time ; 
and I don’t find that report has really done 
me much injury.” 

Bernard had not been behind the scenes 
and heard how that report had been dis- 
cussed. He did not know that it was con- 
fidently said that Burrows was only waiting 
te sign the pledge till the curate could make 
up his mind to do so too, and that it seemed 
rather hard he should hinder a poor man’s 
reformation because he did not like to give 
up his wine. All this was being freely dis- 
cussed; but happily Miss Rebecca, who 
knew of it in some measure, was rather shy 
of offending Mr. Hamilton again so soon ; 
so he was in ignorance of the way his fair 
name was being dragged through the dirt. 
Mr. Curtis was always deaf to gossip, and 
his reply to the curate was cordial enough. 
“I never expected it would hurt you. 





The curate bowed, and Mr. Turgoose said, 
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Such things soon die out. Well, I can only 
say I shall be very thankful if you will stay 
with us; and the work is a very good pre- 
paration for you. You will find the benefit 
of it when you have a living of your own.” 

“Well, then, I withdraw my resignation,” 
said Bernard. 

“That’s right! Now, about Burrows. 
Spencer objected to his taking the pledge at 
first, thinking it best to break him off by 
degrees ; but I am quite sure it will be a 
good thing to get it done before May week. 
The newness of it and some spirit the poor 
fellow has left him may tide him over that 
time, and it is not a little perilous for men 
of his stamp; and then we must try to keep 
him up to it. I will arrange it.” 

“Thank you. Oh! I was going to ask 
you about Smithson’s boy.” 

And forthwith the two clergymen plunged 
into parish matters, and left such trifles as 
personal feelings and unpleasant reports far 
behind them. They came to the front again 
by and by, as will be seen from a letter which 
Bernard wrote to his aunts towards the end 
of May. 

“ Stowe Puerorum, 
“* May 27th. 

‘My DEAR AuNTS,—At last I am able to 
fix a time for your visit. The bustle of the 
May cleaning is over and forgotten. Every 
drawer in every house has been turned out 
and rightled (as the term is here), and the 
good housewives have ‘been so long about it 
that the upper floors of ali the houses have 
had time to get very dirty before the lower 
ones were made clean ; but they seemed very 
happy on the whole, while the disturbance 
was going on, so—chacun a son got! May 
week was most objectionable, the rector 
expected me to see in it some characteristic 
development of the rustic tastes of the 
neighbourhood, and to make a study of it, with 
moral reflections on the happy estate of the 
poor, and so forth. I really could not agree 
with them. He said it did his heart good 
to see the lads and lasses enjoying them- 
selves ; but then, he never looks below the 
surface. The drunkenness and extravagance 
that went on horrified me, and the statute I 
really was obliged to protest against. I was 
laughed at for my pains. Mercifully, it is all 
over now for this year. 

“And now, when can you come? There 
is nothing special going on before St. Peter’s 
Day, when there is a school treat, but that is 
a very mild excitement. Any time from 
this date will suit me, so I leave it to you. 
Mrs. Milner wished to invite you to the 








Manor House ; she has endless rooms, and 
she thought you might feel cramped here. 
It was very kind of her, but I felt that it 
would not be the same thing either to you or 
me, and I dare say we shall often be there, 
only I knew you would rather put up with 
some. disagreeables and feel you were with 
your boy, than be in luxury next door 
away from him. 

“T hope you have not thought my letters 
of late short and unsatisfactory. The fact is, 
I have had a good deal on my mind, and I 
did not like to worry you at home. You 
know there are fearful gossips in country 
towns, and a good deal of unpleasantness 
arose out of the tobacco I gave to the ostler. 
I had no idea he was a drinking man, but he 
was, and soon afterwards he broke loose, 
and to my horror I found that my un- 
fortunate tobacco was said to be the cause! 
Then some kindly disposed person added to 
this that I was in the habit of smoking and 
drinking with him; and I was very angry 
about it, so much so that I sent in my 
resignation to the rector. He, good man! 
was some time seeing it in the light that I 
did, but he was partially convinced at last, 
and was very kind about it, begging me to 
stay and smoothing me down as well as he 
could. I gave in so far that I agreed to 
make another trial of it; and now it has 
been settled some little time that I wz// stay, 
though I had fully made up my mind to go. 
The rector was very pleased when I with- 
drew my resignation—more pleased than I 
was, but still I think it was right. Burrows, 
the ostler, has signed the pledge and kept it 
all through the temptations of May week, 
so now I have some hope for him, The next 
difficulty will be to tide him over the 
‘ Feeiist ’ at Martinmas, but ‘ sufficient for the 
day,’ &c., &c. 

‘‘Of course all this has not helped to 
attach me to Stowe, but there must be dis- 
agreeables everywhere. You will find the 
people here all ready to welcome you ; they 
are certainly very hospitable, and kindly 
disposed. I do not like any of the ladies 
very much except Mrs. Milner and Miss 
Stapleton, the rector’s niece; they are my 
chief friends and advisers. I must not 
forget Mrs. Ross ; but then they are so busy 
at the grammar school, I rarely see anything 
of them. Mrs. Milner is still in the dark 
about that tiresome will business. It will 
be a great nuisance if the rightful heir should 
turn up. Meanwhile it quite interferes with 
any pleasure she might otherwise take in the 
old house. She has given me one of her 
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delicately painted views in Normandy, it 
hangs over my mantelpiece. It is wonder- 
ful how skilful she is for her age, and her 
eyes seem as good as ever. But you will be 
friends soon, so I will say no more about 
her. The Wildes are gone, and a queer old 
farmer and his wife have taken their house. 
The daughters are not here, they keep house 
for their brothers, I am thankful to say. Let 
me have a line as soon as you can. Love 
to the girls. 
“ Your affectionate nephew, 
‘* BERNARD HAMILTON.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Aunt Margaret, when 
she had read the letter aloud at breakfast, 
not without sundry interruptions of dismay 
and indignation from her sister and nieces. 
“ Poor fellow ! He seems to have come man- 
fully out of his first trial; but they must be 
dreadful people who can set such reports 
about.” 

“ Bless him!” said Aunt Effie, much as if 
he had been a baby still. “I am glad he 
does not tell us the name of the slanderer, 
for I am sure I should hate him.” 

“ Say ‘her,’ Aunt Effie, and you will be 
nearer the mark,” said Charlotte, “you may 
be sure all those girls and their mothers are 
making a dead set at him. It is always the 
way in poky little country places.” 

“ Gently, my dear, that is rather harsh.” 

‘Well, Aunt Margaret, I really do believe 
itis true. Of course Bernard would be a 
fine catch for any of them, and if one mother 
sees he is paying more attention to another 
woman’s daughters than to her own, she 
feels at liberty to malign him in this fashion. 
What a set they must be.” 

“ How noble of him to withdraw his resig- 
nation !” said Nelly. 

“Ves; he is a dear boy, I don’t wonder 
the rector values him. I wonder what sort 
of girl this Miss Stapleton is?” added Aunt 
Effie. 

It might have been some comfort to the 
aunts and sisters, had they known the rector’s 
niece was no longer a girl. Of course Ber- 
nard would marry in due time, meanwhile his 
sisters hoped to keep his own house for him 
a year or two at the least. It was rather a 
blow to find him owning a liking for Miss 
Stapleton. 

“Though, after all, his openly expressed 
admiration of her may be a good sign,” said 
Aunt Margaret, who was rather wise in love 
affairs, having had a tragic one of her own, 
and being besides, the confidante of all the 
young girls she knew. 


“Well, yes, perhaps so. Though, of 


course, whoever she might be we would 
try to welcome her, for Bernard’s sake,” 
said Aunt Effie. 

The sisters were silent. They would 
grudge their only brother to the best girl in 
christendom, 


CHAPTER XI. 


“SHALL we call on these Turgooses, mam- 
ma?” asked Barbara Spencer, when the 
worthy couple had been about a week in 
Stowe. 

“Well, dear, they are patients of papa’s. 
I think we had better.” 

“Tt zs so horrid to have to know such 
people,” said Barbara. “The Miss Graddens 
are bad enough, still they do pass for ladies ; 
but old Mrs. Turgoose, why, she has been 
in the habit of bringing her fowls and butter 
to market ever since I can remember. We 
can’t ask them to dinner.” 

“No, but we might have high tea some 
day, and get some people of their own set to 
meet them. We really must be civil.” 

“T don’t believe Mrs. Pellew would call even 
if they were her husband’s patients, and the 
only ones he had in the world. Then Mr. 
Hamilton will think they are our chosen 
friends, and he is quite critical enough 
already.” 

**T don’t see why you should care for Mr. 
Hamilton’s opinion,” said Mrs. Spencer, 
rather sharply ; she had been thinking of him 
herself, but it was not pleasant to have her 
thoughts put into words. 

“Tt is so hateful to have to do things ‘ in the 
way of business,’ ” said Barbara, ignoring her 
mother’s remark. 

“ Well, all I can say is that you three girls 
would not have the luxuries you have if your 
papa and I had been above doing such 
things in the way of business,” said Mrs. 
Spencer. She was a most affectionate mother, 
but she was vexed just now, because of the 
supposed necessity for calling on these people. 
Besides, the mention of Mr. Hamilton had 
left a sting. 

“ Risk it,” said Edith, “and don’t go; if 
they are ill they can take their choice then 
between papa and Dr. Pellew.” ’ 

“It would not seem neighbourly,” said 
Mrs. Spencer, her kindly feelings overpower- 
ing even her care for the practice. “I think 
we must go.” : : 

“Then we need not keep it up,” said 
Barbara ; “ fancy sitting at table with that 
vulgar old man and his wife. They would 





be sure to speak of a knife and furk, and 
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prefer the latter with steel prongs and a 
black handle.” 

“They are going to set up a brougham,”’ 
said Edith. 

“Nonsense !” exclaimed both mother and 
sister in a breath. 

*€So Eveleen Maltby told me.” 

‘** That’s some of Tom’s nonsense, you may 
be sure. Well, then, look here, mamma. 
Suppose we wait for some afternoon when we 
have watched them go out, and then we need 
only leave our cards,” 

“ Worse and worse, Barbara! If you leave 
cards you are committed at once; they are 
sure to display them for all the world to see. 
Now, if they are at home, you need only give 
your names,” 

Barbara pondered this advice of Edith’s, 
and owned there was something else. 

© There zs one consolation,” she said, “ the 
daughters don’t liveat home. Well, mamma, 
I will offer myself a victim, though a very 
unwilling one.” 

Amy was talking to Mr. Hamilton on the 


same subject. He had inquired what sort of 


paneian the Turgoose family were likely to 
old. 

“T ask out of mere curiosity,” he said ; “it 
will make no difference to me; of course I 
shall call upon them, I rather like the old 
man; but I was wondering with regard to 
the other people.” 

“Of course, when people live upright, as 
they call it, they are apt to consider them- 
selves superior to those who work for their 
living. And all of us work in Stowe— 
wherever there is a man to work. Mrs. 
Milner, the Miss Robertsons, and the Miss 
Graddens are the only people who have 
enough to live upon without working for it.” 

** But that does not of necessity put the 
Turgooses on Mrs. Milner’s level,” said 
Bernard, rather warmly. 

Amy laughed. “I am afraid Mrs. Tur- 
goose will consider it does,” she said. 

“Then birth and education go for 
nothing down here? ” he said. 

He had a rather contemptuous way of say- 
ing “ down here,” but it was lost upon Amy, 
who was too much her father’s daughter to 
go beneath the surface. 

Just then there was a knock at her door, 
and Miss Rebecca walked in. 

“Well, I’m sure! pretty goings on these 
are! A nice mode of idling away the time 
you ought to give to the parish. Amy, you 
ought to know better than to encourage 
him.” 

Bernard grew very hot; he had been 





sitting with Amy about five minutes, and 
surely there was no harm in that? Happily, 
he had learnt a little wisdom by experience, 
so he kept himself in check. The rector’s 
daughter answered in her gent!e voice : 

“T don’t often see Mr. Hamilton, Miss 
Rebecca, and I know he frequently calls 
upon you. Surely you won’t grudge us a 
meeting now and then.” 

“What were you talking about when I 
came in?” was Miss Rebecca's polite in- 
quiry. 

“The Turgoose family,’ said Bernard, 
promptly. 

“Oh, them. A pretty set they are. I have 
heard my father tell queer tales of this man’s 
father, and like father like son, you know.” 

“T thought they were very respectable 
people,” said Amy. 

“They have plenty of money and plenty 
of impudence, and those have been charac- 
teristics of the Turgooses ever since I’ve 
known the name. Whether the money’s 
rightly come by or not isn’t for me to say.” 

Bernard felt strongly inclined to take the 
part of the family just because this woman 
objected to them; but he only said, ‘“ How 
does their impudence show itself?” 

“Well, they are at daggers drawn with 
the Metcalfs. These people come from 
Tetherby, and Tetherby and Slooby never 
did agree; but that’s nothing. I’ve heard 
plenty of their goings on from the Met- 
calfs: a nice set! Why, old Mrs. Met- 
calf was a Marriott, and their family’s 
rather superior to the Smiths that Mrs. Tur- 
goose belonged to. I remember Polly Smith, 
a little untidy girl with her frock unfastened 
because all the hooks were off.” 

Bernard laughed, he really could not help 
it. 

“ Well, Mr. Hamilton, what amuses you?” 

“Tt seems so very droll to condemn a 
worthy person such as Mrs. ‘Turgoose 
appears to be because in her childhood 
she was rather untidy on one occasion.” 

“It was on a// occasions, I can tell you 
that, Mr. Hamilton, and I could tell you a 
deal more.” 

“I would rather not hear it,” said Ber- 
nard. 

This determined Miss Rebecca. He 
should hear more whether he would or not. 

After a long tirade against the family, 
Bernard still felt himself unconvinced as to 
their utter worthlessness ; and he said so. 

“ Ah, well, there’s none so blind as those 
who won’t see. The Turgooses are a queer 
set.” 
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‘* But they seem to have held a certain 
position: Mr. Turgoose told me he had 
been churchwarden for several years.”’ 
*“VYes; and I can tell you something 
about that, too. His father was church- 
warden before him, and I’ve heard my 
father say that it was disgraceful the way 
things were neglected. He was at Tetherby 
church one Sunday afternoon, and when it 
was time to sing “My soul coth magnify 
the Lord,” there was no sign or sound from 
the organ. Tetherby is a large church and 
the clergyman a good way off, and rather 
blind, so that he couldn’t see the state of 
affairs up in the organ-gallery, so he called 
out ina loud whisper, ‘Mr. Turgoose, Mr, 
Turgoose, why does not the organ begin?” 
and then old Turgoose roared out so that 
every one could hear him, “ It weednt goo, 
sir, the paipes is cleein boonged oop wi’ 
moock.’ What do you think of that for a 
churchwarden ?” 

Bernard laughed. “I should have thought 
the organist fully as much to blame as the 
churchwarden,”’ he said. 

“ That’s your partiality. But it’s ill-talking 
to deaf ears.” 

And the curate learned another lesson, and 
that was, that if he wanted to find out any- 
thing bad of a person from Miss Rebe¢ca, the 
right way to go to work was to praise him, 
and he would soon hear all that could be said 
to his disadvantage. Just now he thought 
he had had enough of the Turgoose topic, so 
he said good-bye to the ladies and went 
home. 

He was getting on pretty well altogether, 
though there were a great many disagreeables 
to put up with. Still he was in better spirits. 
The ostler was turning over a new leaf, and 
Titus Bruff was showing himself open to 
kindness. His visits to the moor cottages 
gave pleasure, and Mrs. Moody was raising 
a slender young arum to give to his aunt 
Effie. The one point where all his thoughts 
centred just now was the visit the dear aunts 
were to pay him in June; and “ When Aunt 
Margaret comes,” or “ Aunt Effie will know 
about that,” were words so often heard by 
his friends, Mrs. Milner and Laura, that they 
began to be curious to see the good ladies 
who held such sway over the young curate. 

“T’m off to meet them,” he said one 
beautiful afternoon in June, speaking through 
the open window to Mrs. Milner, and she 
sighed a little as she watched him up the 
street. Would not her own son have been 
just such another if it had pleased God to 
spare him to her? She felt almost like a 








mother to Bernard, but’ she was not his 
mother, nor even his aunt. It was something 
to know she was his friend ; but for all that, 
there was just a little lurking pain as she 
thought of the bright smile and all the won- 
derful preparations he had been making for 
his visitors. She was arranging a basket of 
lovely flowers, which she sent on to the 
curate’s lodgings as soon as he was out of 
sight, but she would not be near the window 
when they passed, she kept out of sight and 
only saw them from afar. 


It was on a Saturday that the aunts . 


arrived at Stowe, and there were many looks 
of expectation cast upon them on Sunday 
morning as they followed Bernard up the 
aisle and took their seats in Mrs. Milner’s 
pew while he went on to the vestry. Little 
women, perfectly dressed, that was all that 
could be seen, and one of them seemed a 
little lame ; but they were very devout, as the 
two Miss Maltbys remarked, for, not being 
devout themselves, they were at leisure to 
comment on other people. They had plenty 
of opportunities of gazing at these visitors of 
the curate’s, for, of course, politeness 
demanded that they should call upon them, 
and so Bernard’s little sitting-room was filled 
on Monday afternoon and on the two follow- 
ing days. Every one was anxious to show 
attention, afd the aunts thought the Stowe 
people‘very friendly indeed. 

“The Miss Stapleton you mentioned in 
your letters, Bernard—I thought she was a 
girl,” said Aunt Effie, after Laura and Amy 
had left with Mr. Curtis on Monday after- 
noon. 

‘What could I have said to make you 
think so?” was Bernard’s question. 

“You said you liked her so much.” 

*“‘ And is one only bound to like girls?” 
said Bernard, laughing ; “ there are none here 
a tenth part so nice-as Charlotte and Nelly. 
I like Miss Stapleton much better than if she 
were a girl.” 

“ And Miss Curtis—don’t you like her?” 

“Oh! yes, but then she is a little saint, 
quite different from ordinary people; she is 
so unworldly, I am sure it is a mercy she 
has her cousin to act for her. Well, Aunt 
Margaret, I hope you have brought your best 
bib and tucker with you, we shall have to 
dine or take tea with all these people, you 
know.” 

Miss Hamilton did not look on that in the 
light ofa penance, but then she had not seen 
Miss Rebecca and her sister. They came 
on the Wednesday, and made themselves 
fairly agreeable, but the aunts did not like 
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them particularly. The Miss Hamiltons 
were very grateful for kindness shown towards 
themselves, but when the Miss Graddens 
spoke of the friendly way in which the Stowe 
people had received the curate and the hos- 
pitality they had shown him his aunts resented 
it. Of course Bernard would be made 
welcome wherever he went, that is, if the 
people had any sense at all. Their reply to 
this was somewhat stiff, but they were too 
truly gentlewomen to betray their annoyance, 
and the Miss Graddens perceived none. 
Mrs. Milner had been one of the first to call, 
* and to her the aunts had already felt drawn ; 
but altogether they thought the Stowe people 
rather nice than otherwise, and they were 
quite prepared to enjoy their visit, 

So they went to see all Bernard’s poor 
people—the ostler included. Aunt Margaret 
gave gentle advice and counsel to worn and 
hard-worked mothers, while Aunt Effie 
nursed the babies and found something 
to admire in the dirtiest and least pre- 
possessing looking children. She sat by 
Milly Fotherby’s side and admired the quilt, 
now nearly finished, and cheered the poor 
child by telling her that though she had had 
just as severe an accident when she was her 
age, she had recovered so completely that 
she was as active as most people now, and 
had only a slight lameness to remind her of 
it. They had tea with old Mr. and Mrs. 
Turgoose, and spent an evening with the 
Miss Graddens, and indeed visited every one. 
The Manor House was their principal resort, 
and they were there one afternoon when 
Bernard came in with an expression of 
annoyance on his face, and a general air of 
disgust about him which Aunt Margaret 
noticed at once. 

“‘ What is it, Bernard?” she asked. 

“T wish Mr. Spencer were churchwarden, 
or Dr. Pellew, or even Mr. Turgoose ; any 
one but this man. Tompson the parish 
churchwarden is worth ten of him.” 

‘* But what has Mr. Maltby done?” asked 
Mrs. Milner. 

“ Nothing ; that’s the worst of him; he won't 
do things; and Smithson backs him up in 
everything, and the rector walks about with 
his eyes shut. I never saw such a place.” 

It was some question of the distribution 
of alms, and of money for church expenses, 
which had annoyed the curate, and his aunts 
were very ready to take his part. Mrs. 
Milner wondered why they did not have 
weekly offertories now that church rates were 
abolished, and Bernard grimly suggested that 
she should propose it. 





“You never did like Mr. Maltby, you 
know,” she said, “and perhaps he sees it, 
and opposes you on that account. I suppose 
you could not try to like him, and then in 
time accomplish the reformations needed ?” 

“ Like that man? I should be very sorry 
to try!” 

“Ts not that rather unchzistian, Bernard, 
dear?” said Aunt Effie. 

“Well, perhaps it is. There are such 
heaps of things unchristian which one likes 
to do. I object to the family altogether. 
Mrs. Maltby is much too amiable, and the 
young men are not my sort.” 

“The young ladies appear to be pleasant 
girls,” said Aunt Margaret. 

““Oh, they study to make themselves 
agreeable, but I would at any time rather 
talk to my landlady’s daughter.” 

The aunts were rather alarmed. They had 
seen this young person behind the counter in 
the post office, and she certainly was not 
without attractions. Surely Bernard would 
not allow himself to like her really. They 
were silent fora few minutes, but Bernard 
did not notice it. He went on ina grumbling 
fashion: 

‘“‘T have been talking to Mr. Curtis about 
the school treat next week ; it has been fine 
so long that it is almost sure to rain, and it 
would be no joke for all those children to get 
wet through. But he only hum’s and ha’'s, 
and says Smithson says it is sure to be fine, 
because Zadkiel’s almanack says so. The 
idea of a man of education taking any notice 
of rubbish of that sort! Well, I must be off 
again, I have no end to do and have wasted 
more than an hour already with those two old 
muffs, the clerk and the churchwarden,” and 
he went out of the house. 

“I cannot think why he dislikes Mr. 
Maltby so much,” said'Aunt Effie. “I think 
him very pleasant.” 

“He is rather too fond of showing Mr. 
Hamilton that he considers him very young. 
Besides, the Miss Graddens told me once 
that Mr. Maltby had been engaged to Miss 
Stapleton some years ago, and broke off the 
engagement rather shabbily. Perhaps Mr. 
Hamilton knows it, too; if so, he would 
naturally resent it, for he likes Miss Staple- 
ton.” 

“ But she must be nearly as old as I am,” 
said Aunt Effie. “Surely he would not 
think of her in that light?” 

The dismay in her voice was rather amus- 
ing, but Mrs. Milner would not laugh, she 
only said,— 

“TI don’t think such a notion has entered 
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his mind. But he is a true knight, and ready 
to consider himself the champion of all who 
are unfairly treated.” 

“‘T don’t really see,” said Aunt Margaret, 
speaking cenfidentially, “‘that there is any 
one here I should like Bernard to marry. 
The only really nice young ladies, except 
Miss Curtis, are Mrs. Pellew and Mrs. Ross. 
The Miss Spencers are not quite up to the 
mark; and I do not care for either the 
Miss Robertsons, or the Miss Maltbys ; they 
are all pleasant girls in their way, and rather 
nice looking, but they are not good enough 
for him !” 

“ Certainly not,” said Aunt Effie. “ Well, 
there is one comfort, he will not be curate of 
Stowe for ever; and if he can only keep up a 
wholesome feeling of superiority to what 
attractions these girls possess, why, I do not 
mind. He will find a nice wife some day, 
when he has a living of his own.” 

“T think you may be easy on that score,” 
said Mrs, Milner; “ and meanwhile the wish 
of the mothers to capture him is rather too 
patent ; he is too acute not to see through it. 
But, dear me! I am growing as uncharitable 
as everybody else here; and I used not to 
be. There must be something in the climate 
which affects one in that way. If so, I must 
not be hard on the Miss Graddens.” 

Bernard was walking down the High Street 
at a rapid pace, when he saw Mr. Turgoose 
before him. He was beginning to find the 
old farmer’s speech more intelligible; and 
he rather liked him. Perhaps one point of 
sympathy was an objection to Mr. Maltby, 
which Mr. Turgoose took no pains to conceal. 

“You are a man of some authority, Mr. 
Turgoose, having been churchwarden your- 
self for so many years. I do wish you would 
make a suggestion about the money for the 
church expenses. I really cannot see that 
sweeping, and warming, and lighting the 
church should be paid for out of the com- 
munion alms; ¢hat, of course, ought to go to 
the poor. But Mr. Maltby won't see it ; and 
the rector, I am afraid, does not try. He 
makes the money go as far as it will, and 
then supplies any need from his own pocket. 
It is a most disorderly and irregular state of 
things.” 

‘Ay, sir, ah sees hoo ’tis; t’ rector’s a 
mahn of small energy, though he’s kaindness 
itsen. But happen he’d tak it amiss if ah 
ventured to speak.” 

“Not he! He never takes anything 
amiss. I wish he would, there would be 
some hope then. He lets things go their 
own way till the parish is in debt, and then 











he has a ridiculous tea and concert to make 
things straight again.” 

“°T faact is the whoole system’s wrong. 
In the first plaice, they collects t’ money in 
a. plaiite.” 

“You would prefer velvet bags, perhaps,” 
said Bernard, rather astonished. “I am 
afraid Smithson would call them ritualistic.” 

“ Bags be hanged!” said Mr. Turgoose. 
“ Ah doiint meeiin owt o’ sort. What ah 
meeiin is joost this. What’s a rewbric fur if 
not to go by? and isn’t it staiited i’ the 
rewbric cleeiir enew that the allums is to be 
collected in a deiicent baiison, provided for 
the puppose ?” 

“ You are quite right,” said Bernard ; “ but 
I never saw a basin used for it.” 

“‘That’s because while naine hoondred 
and nainety-naine folks ’ll go to law and lose 
their power to preeiich sewner than gie’ oop 
some reediculous coostom, that there’s no 
warrant for i’ the Prayer Book, onless yah 


' twist and toorn things till they’ ve noii meeiinin’ 


whativver, ther’s only one here an’ theer who 
’jll tak the rewbric fur his guide in a straight- 
forrerd sense. Now, a baiicon’s a baiison. 
If I asks for a baiison o’ broth, I’d pritty soon 
gie’ the gal warnin’ if she brought it oop in a 
soup-plaiite.” 

Bernard laughed. 

“Yah neiidn’t laff, young mahn,” said 
Mr. Turgoose ; but he said it kindly, and 
Bernard could better bear to be openly 
termed a young man by him, than to have it 
insinuated by Mr. Maltby or Smithson. 

“Why, you are a Ritualist yourself,” he 
said. 

“Nowt o’ sort! D’ yah think ah’d en- 
coorage sech gooin’s on? Noii; but ha’ve 
not bin churchwarden so many -years for 
nowt. They used to have an old pot plaiite 
i’ my father’s taime, but I smashed it to 
shivers when I coom into th’ office; an’ I 
niver had owt but a baison t’ whole taime 
I was in it.” 

“T am afraid Mr. Maltby would not enter- 
tain the idea of one here,” said Bernard, 
gravely. 

“All ah can saay, then, is, it’s a gret 
*indrance. Yah goo contrairy to the rewbric 
in one instance, an’ that puts ivverything 
wrong. Ah’ll noan encoorage weeikly col- 
lections, unless yah’ll gie oop that plaiite.” 

“Tt is not in my power to say either one 
thing or the other,” said the curate ; “and 
my suggestions just tumble to the ground. I 
only thought that you might be willing, as a 
parishioner and a man of experience, to help 
us to get things into decent order. But if 
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you let them know I have been talking to 
you about it, it will be no good at all.” 

“ D'yah think ah’m not a match for Sam 
Maltby?” said Mr. Turgoose. “ Why, ah gie 
him a good sound letherin’ for chaasing mah 
geeiise, when he was a lad. Ah’d remaind 
him of it, as soon as look at him. Then ah 
doiint approve of yewer sing-song hymns an’ 
toons. We nivver had nowt but Taiite an’ 
Braiidy, at Tetherby, in my taime.” 

Bernard began to think that Mr. Turgoose 
might be less of a help than a hindrance, if 
he believed only in what was done in his late 
beloved parish, under his own jurisdiction. 
He had gained nothing by this move beyond 
this experience of the old man’s obstinacy in 
such matters; and he got out of the Tate 
and Brady difficulty by saying, “I'll ask 
Brown to give us the Old Hundredth on 
Sunday evening; but I can’t promise that he 
will.” 

“ An’ if he doos, it won’t be ‘ Wi’ wan 
consent,’ and t’oother’s little better than a 
parrotty. Noii, Mr. Hamilton, let em gang 
theer awn gait, and we’ll gurn an’ abaide by 
it. Ah’m aboot sick o’ parish matters; an 
that’s a fact.” , 

“If you come to that,” said the curate, 
impulsively, “I’m sick of them, too.” 

“ Naiiy, naiiy, sir, dojint talk i’ that how. 
It’s early daiiys yet, and yew’re new to the 
work. Yah do yer dooty, and put oop wi’ 
Sam Maltby as best maiiy be; and doiint fret 
acoose Mr. Curtis he’s a bit sleepy. We're 
none on us so young.as we were; an’ he’s 
had more’n thirty years of it all. Besaides, 
sleep or awaidke, he’s wer spiritooal pastor 
an’ master thou sees.” 

Bernard was by this time sufficiently 
initiated into thé mysteries of the dialect to 
know that the pronoun “thou” was seldom 
used except to signify kindness and tender- 
ness. Mr. Turgoose was as obstinate as ever 
Mr. Maltby could be; but he liked Bernard, 
and this little mark of it at the end of his 
moral drawn from the Catechism found its 
way below the frets and worries‘ into the 
young man’s heart. 

“Thank you, Mr. Turgoose,” he said, 
warmly, “I'll remember what you say.” 

“Ay! do. An’ now coom in an’ see the 
missus.” 

This came in the way of Bernard’s duty, 
and _ he knew it; so he went in and sat half 
an hour with Mrs. Turgoose. She would 
have kept him longer, but he told her of an 
engagement with his aunts at five. 

Mr. Turgoose knocked the ashes from his 





“ That’s reeght,” he said, “they are laiidies, 
as it’s a pleasure to see. I wish them Gradden 
women ud tak patern by’em: gooing about, as 
if they were fowerty year yoonger, wi nivver 
a cap to their grey heads. If there’s one 
thing ah can’t abaide, it’s to see an old yow 
dressed lamb fashion, an’ that’s a fact.” 

Bernard did not at all approve of his 
gentle, refined aunts being classed with the 
Miss Graddens, nor did he think the com- 
parison held quite good. Aunt Margaret, for 
all her hair was silvery, was scarcely over 
fifty, and Aunt Effie was younger; but he had 
had enough of argument for one day ; and he 
said, as he shook the old farmer’s hand : 

“ Tam very glad you like them. I don’t 
think I should call you my friend, though, if 
you did not.” 

“ That's reeght, stick to th’ owd folks, an’ 
walk i’ theer footsteps, an’ doont take oop wi’ 
new-fangled ways. Good daiiy to yew, sir.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE morning of St. Peter’s day, welcomed by 
a joyous peal of bells from the church tower, 
was bright and beautiful without the faintest 
indication of a cloud. The curate went to 
the rectory early to receive orders, and was 
met by Smithson with a very superior kind 
of smile on his face as he felt how much his 
wisdom surpassed that of Mr. Hamilton. He 
did not tell of his fears a day or two before, 
nor acknowledge that the fine weather was an 
immense relief to him. To look at him one 
would have thought that that well-balanced 
mind had never known a suspicion of dis- 
quietude, but Bernard was trying hard to be 
amiable, and though he might have been glad 
for some reasons to prove himself right, he 
had no desire for all the school children to be 
drenched with the rain, so he said cordially 
enough : 

“Glorious morning, Smithson; you see I 
was wrong, and my fears unfounded.” 

‘“ Ah, well, sir, wisdom comes with age ; 
and we're a weather-wise family. The rector 
will be glad to see you. He’s in his stoody.” 
Miss Stapleton and Amy were there too. 
They had been busy during the last day or 
two preparing banners and flags and devices 
of various kinds. ‘These all lay piled on the 
table ready to be conveyed to the school. 
Bernard offered his services in any capacity, 
and the rector, who was like a child himself 
in the eagerness with which he was looking 
forward to the afternoon, asked him to take 





pipe’on the bar of the gzudily decorated grate. 





as many banners as he could, and he would 
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bring the rest. So the two clergymen set off| The bakers’ men laden with trays of buns and 
with their burdens. plum cakes were on their way to the Town 

The grammar school had a. holiday, of| Hall, and, as Mr. Curtis and Bernard passed 
course, for the boys there were supposed to| Mr. Maltby’s gate they meet Eveleen and 
be more iminediately interested inthe day’s pro-| Florence with baskets of flowers bent on 
ceedings than the poor children, as they were | decorating the tables. Everything wore a 








connected with the old foundation for scholars | festive appearance, and the two girls in their 
which had given its name to the town. A flag| fresh summer dresses looked pretty. Bernard 
was flying from the bell turret of the chapel, beg young enough to be carried away with 
and the boys in their college caps were to be | the pervading feeling of making holiday, and 
seen in groups in various parts of the town. he made some friendly remark, whereupon 
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Florence cast down her long eye-lashes and 
blushed. 

The curate noticed this, and turned very 
red. He mentally determined to keep his 
friendly remarks to himself another time. 

“Why don’t they make this the prize day 
at the grammar school?” he asked the rector, 
as they went on. “It seems rather hard to 
turn all the festivities to the benefit of the 
National school children, and give the gram- 
mar school boys only the sermon.” 

Now, as this was said to the preacher of. 
the sermon, the speech could not be termed 
complimentary. Happily for Bernard, Mr. 
Curtis never saw what was unpleasant, and 
the curate’s very thoughtless words left no 
sting. 

“Why, to tell the truth, we have to 
go with the times. We used to have the 
good old-fashioned quarters, but now every 
school must ape the universities, and have 
three terms. As most of the boys here are 
farmers’ sons, the terms are made to accom- 
modate them ; and so the holidays begin just 
before the harvest. Prize day is some weeks 
off yet.” 

Bernard still thought they conducted things 
in an odd sort of fashion: at Stowe, but he 
did not say so. The head master joined 
them as they passed the gates of the school- 
house, and then they turned into a lane on 
the left, and were soon at their destination. 
The schoolmaster and his wife looked as if 
they had the weight of the world on their 
shoulders ; and, as the rector evidently 
thought his morning’s duty was discharged 
by bringing the banners, Bernard asked 
Brown to make him of use. This the 
schoolmaster very thankfully did, and till 
one o'clock the curate was here, there, and 
everywhere ; always excepting the neigbour- 
hood of Miss Florence: he shunned that 
very decidedly. 

After a hasty lunch, he left his aunts to 
follow with Mrs. Milner, and rushed off to 
the vestry to robe. 

On such.a fine day as this, the idea of 
taking the short way by the lane to the 
school field would have been rejected with 
scorn, Every one knows a procession ought 
to be seen to be appreciated ; and so the 
route was to be up the High Street, past the 
grammar school, and round by a long green 
lane to the field. All the Sunday-school 
teachers were there, ready to marshal the 
scholars in order. Punctually, as the clock 
struck two, they set off. 

The rector and the head master, in their 
caps and gowns, walked first; then came 


Bernard and the vicar of Slooby, who had 
something to do with the grammar school, 
though what it was did not seem clear to 
Bernard. However, he was a very mild old 
man, and the curate was thankful to see him 
for he had had an idea that Mr. Maltby was 
to be his companion. That gentleman, as 
solicitor to the trustees of the grammar school, 
walked next, with one of the trustees, a gentle- 
man from Minsterham, Then came all the 
Foundation scholars; first the choristers, 
headed by Mr. Gray and the cathedral 
organist ; then the others, in a long double 
line. Then, two and two, the girls attending 
the Sunday and day schools, carrying garlands 
and flags. Then followed the boys, with their 
banners ; and, after them, the oldest of the 
infant school children. The teachers walked 
on either side, to see that no one broke the 
ranks ; and Smithson, in his best Sunday 
clothes, brought up the rear. So important 
a personage might have sought a more pro- 
minent position ; but, as he said, “he liked 
to see mischief before him;” so no doubt 
he was.contented, for he had the clergy, as 
well as the children in full view. 

At the sound of the clock striking two, the 
bells struck up a merry peal, and the pro- 
cession turned out of the Town Hall into the 
middie of the road. The side-paths were full 
of people on their way to the field, and 
there were spectators at the upper windows 
who wanted to catch a glimpse of the 
procession before betaking themielves by 
the short way to the field, to be in readi- 
ness for the service. Among these were Mrs. 
Milner and her two guests. They much pre- 
ferred the comparative coolness of the lane at 
the back of the church to the dusty, crowded 
street. When they reached the field they 
saw a few benches and chairs, but no other 
preparations. The grass was perfectly dry, 
and the rector preferred to address his con- 
gregation in primitive fashion. Not very far 
from the old ash-tree, the three ladies sat 
down on a bench where Amy Curtis already 
was, to wait for the procession. 

It seemed rather long in coming; but 
from where they sat they could catch a 
glimpse of it wending its way along. Just 
where the old field came in sight the rector 
turned round, and at once there rose upon 
the still summer air the soul-stirring sound of 
many voices, which reached the ears of those 
who were waiting, and brought tears to Aunt 
Margaret’s eyes, as they sang the well-known 
hymn, “The Church’s one Foundation.” 

At the sound of the hymn every one in 
the field stood up. On came the procession ; 
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and, to some of those who waited, the thought 
came that never hymn had been more fitly 
chosen. The foundation of holy men here, 
hundreds of years ago, where was it now? 
Scarcely a mound remained to tell where the 
chapel had stood ; but the real Foundation, 
who could destroy? Not Time, nor even 
Eternity. 

Bernard had found his elderly companion 
a capital man to keep in step with; and 
there was something martial in him which 
delighted in the measured tramp of many 
feet. He quite enjoyed the march, though he 
had thought at first they were going to make a 
very foolish spectacle of themselves, quite 
unnecessary, and somewhat childish. But, 
once set in motion, he liked it extremely. 
But when they began to sing,—and he raised 
his voice as heartily as any one—he felt 
carried away quite. He forgot that the 
churchwarden was just behind him, and 
Smithson in his post of rearguard. There 
was something worth struggling for, an ex- 
ample to follow, a rest to be won. He was 
breathing another atmosphere altogether. 

Smithson liked the hymn. “No Popish 
affair, making St. Peter the rock. It was 
St. Peter’s Day, sure enough; but he was 
too good a churchman to twist and turn 
things. He only wished some of them 
Papishers from Tetherby Vale Chapel could 
be there and hear it. Wouldn’t it make 
them feel small!” 

Such were Smithson’s reflections ; but they 
were soon drowned in his desire to marshal 
the procession properly into the field. The 
rector had no head to speak of, as no one 
knew better than he did, though he would 
not have hinted such a thing for the world. 
Happily the rector’s destination was the ash- 
tree ; and, to Smithson’s satisfaction, he, to 
use his own expression, steered straight for 
it; and, of course, every one followed in his 
wake. On the whole, there was very little 
confusion ; and, as soon as they were near 
the tree, Bernard turned to give what help 
he could in arranging the order of those 
who were to sit upon the grass. He had 
nearly finished, and was ready to join the 
rector, when he felt a slight touch on his 
arm ; and, looking round, he saw Edith 
Spencer. 

“Oh, Mr. Hamilton, look! do look!” 
she said; and, following her eyes, he saw 
a brougham standing about half-way in the 
field. The sight to which the young lady 
called his attention was. nothing more nor 
less than Mr. Turgoose, getting out of this 
brougham backwards. 





It was certainly laughable, but Bernard 
was off like a shot, leaving Edith to wonder 
whether he had rightly seen. A moment 
afterwards she saw him very politely hand 
out Mrs. Turgoose, and more than that he 
brought the old couple to two very comfort- 
able seats by his aunts, near the ash-tree, 
and then he joined the rector. 

The service began with the Old Hundredth 
Psalm, and then came the prayers, with the 
special Epistle and Gospel for the day. As 
this was ¢he Day of the year the psalms were 
chanted, and Smithson having been used to 
the custom for a good many years past, saw 
nothing ritualistic in it—the occasion being 
what it was. All the four clergy took part in 
the service; there was another hymn ; and 
then the rector gave out his text :—** Lovest 
thou Me?” 

Bernard often felt impatient with the 
rector, and thought how much better he 
might do things than was really the case; 
but he always felt humbled when he heard 
Mr. Curtis preach. There was a warmth 
and a reality in what he said, which showed 
how truly at heart he was a disciple of the 
Master whom Bernard sometimes sadly felt 
he was following—like Peter—afar off. To- 
day he was speaking to the young, and his 
sermon was full of a fatherly love and counsel 
that went home to many a boy and girl 
sitting there on the grass before him. For 
once the curate was content to consider 
himself young, and he listened with a child- 
like wish to learn, his hot haste and im- 
petuous feeling of superiority subdued for 
the time. 

When the sermon was over, instead of 
wishing as he sometimes did, that the rector’s 
duty was restricted to preaching, he was 
thinking that perhaps, after all, he himself 
was only half-hearted in his work ; and that 
the spirit of the motto he was so proud of 
was only carried out when he was pleasing 
himself or suiting his own especial views. 
*Lovest thou Me?” That was the test. 
Could he answer it even as the repentant 
Peter did? 

The sermon was followed by the dear old 
doxology “ Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow,” and then the procession re-formed 
and returned by the short way to the Town 
Hall. The grammar-school boys were to 
have a supper later on; meanwhile, they 
made very good waiters and looked after the 
needs of the visitors. Afterwards there 
were games in the field. Then a grand dis- 
tribution of rewards, and between eight and 
nine the children went home. Bernard and 
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his aunts were invited to the grammar-school 
for the supper which was to wind up their day. 

Edith Spencer was delighted to enter the 
great hall leaning on Mr. Hamilton’s arm. 
He was not equally charmed, but still she 
was better than Florence, and he was in a 
more humble frame of mind than usual. 
Edith began to talk as soon as they were 
seated,and Bernard did his best to answer her. 

“Did you ever see anything like old Mr. 

Turgoose? Fancy getting out of a carriage 
like that!” 

“T should imagine he has only been used 
to a gig ; and perhaps he has not lived in a 
land of broughams, so as to understand 
them.” 

“The absurd thing is their setting up a 
brougham at all. Isn’t it a comfort the 

daughters don’t live at home?” 

“ Well, do you know I should have thought 
it would have been a comfort to their father 
and mother to have them,” said Bernard. 

“T did not mean that, of course; I mean 
for our sakes, and the sake of every one ; 
they are most affected girls; one professes 
to be delicate, and says she suffers from her 
norves.” 

“‘T am sure I pity her, then,” said Bernard. 

“ Mr. Hamilton, you are very provoking 
to-night. What is the matter with you ?” 

“I am half famished, to begin with,” said 
Bernard. 

“ That you can soon remedy.” 

And indeed Bernard was doing his best in 
this respect, buthe managed to be civil as well. 

“T thought the school children behaved 
remarkably well to-day; you seemed to have 
your little flock in capital order.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you thought so.” 

Bernard did not tell her that his opinion 
was that flighty young ladies should not be 
Sunday school teachers, He saw Florence 
Maltby from the other side of the table 
looking at them from under her eye-lashes, 
and he felt a little malicious. Florence 
wondered what he cou/d be saying in that 
earnest way to Edith; she need not have 
troubled herself, for it was only :— 

“Don’t you feel very tired after swinging 
those small children for two hours ?” 

“Rather ; but it was great fun on the 
whole. Mr. Hamilton, can you keep a 
secret ?” 

“T don’t know that I ever tried, and I 
think I would rather not begin. What is the 
secret about ?” 

First you say you would rather not, and 
then you ask what it is; how am I to take 


on. 
at times, but there are varieties of unbending ; 
and Bernard felt rather guilty, for he knew 
he had exerted himself more than he would 
have done if Miss Florence’s eyes had not 
been just opposite. 


Bernard called himself to order. 

“Tf the secret is not important, and if the 
penalty for betraying it is not a very heavy 
one, I don’t mind trying,” he said. “I 
don’t think I can say more.” 

Bernard had not the slightest curiosity or 
wish to be enlightened ; he only felt sorry 
that he had such acompanion. He envied 
Dr. Pellew, who was talking to Mrs. Milner, 
and the vicar of Slooby who was seated by 
Laura. But at any rate, he might have been 
worse off; Edith thought:him rather tiresome, 
but she told him her ‘secret. 

“ My sister Barbara is writing a book.” 

“Ts she really? What is it about? But 
perhaps that is penetrating too far into the 
mystery.” 

“Oh, dear no! 
in it.” 

“Now, that’s cruel!” 

“Oh, you need not trouble ; I dare say 
you won’t know yourself.” 

“You think she won’t paint my likeness 
in sufficiently glowing colours?” 

“T am not at liberty to say anything of the 
sort. But is it not fun?” 

“That I really can’t say till I have read 
the book.” 

“Would you like to see the manuscript ?” 
asked Edith eagerly: “I dare say she would 
show it to you.”’ 

This was going beyond a joke, and Ber- 
nard said, courteously : 

“Tt would be a pity to forestall the 
pleasure. I think I would rather wait till it 
is in print.” 

“T daresay it will be out soon. It does 
not take long, does it? Dr. Johnson wrote 
‘ Rassellas’ to pay his mother’s funeral ex- 


She is going to put you 


penses, so he must have been quick about 
it.” 


**T have no experience in such things,” 


said Bernard, reserving to himself the privi- 
lege of doubting how far Miss Spencer’s 
book might compare with Dr. Johnson's. 


“Fancy! if she should turn out a second 


Currer Bell!” said Edith. 


“In that case your friends would be able 


to say, as Humpty Dumpty did to Alice, 
‘There’s glory for you!’” 


* Ah well ! we shall see,” said Edith. 
And this was the sort of chatter that went 
Doubtless it is a good thing to unbend 


He was not sorry when 





what you say?” 





supper was over. 
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It was quite delightful to be walking home 
in the cool night air. Aunt Effie leaning on 
his arm. 

“TI have so enjoyed the day, Bernard,” 
she said. 

“You must be dreadfully tired.” 

“Rather. But it was so very nice; and 
now we are going home, and we shall be 
able to tell the dear girls everything. How 
glad they will be.” 

“Tt will be horrid without you,” said Ber- 
nard, ruefully, 

“Yes, I know you will miss us; but now 
we can picture you, and whatever you tell 
us we shall be able to understand. Don’t 
make yourself unhappy, when it would be a 
comfort to confide in us.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Effie, you are very 
kind—you always are ; but sometimes I think 
one can fight a battle better when there is 
no one to look on, and I have a few battles 
occasionally.” 

“T am sure you have. Every one has been 
very kind to us; but still, I can see a great 
many things which must be trying, and you 
know you were always a little hasty, dear.” 

“ Yes, Aunt Effie, I know.” 

“And about Mr. Maltby,” said his aunt, 
in a lowered tone, though she need not have 
troubled, as he was in advance of them some 
distance, escorting Mrs, Milner. ‘I would 
try to put up with him, It may be only his 
way.” 

“Yes, Aunt Effie, I am trying.” 

Aunt Effie would have given something if 
she could have warned him against one or 
two dangers her dear thoughtful eyes saw in 
the dim horizon. But still, she was aware 
that in all matters of the heart, young men 
were very difficult to deal with, and though 
Bernard was her own darling, she scarcely 
knew how to broach the subject; she said 
nothing, though all the while she was feeling 
how hard it would be to see their boy throw 
himself away, as she was convinced he would, 
if he married any girl she had seen in Stowe. 
Bernard’s next remark brought comfort with 
It. 

“ You can’t think what a blessing it is to a 
fellow to have a home like ours, Aunt Effie. 
Sometimes I get a fit of the dumps, and then 
I think of you all. Aunt Margaret with her 
music and her books and her sympathy with 
everyone’s troubles ; and the girls; and you 
and your flowers—when I shut my eyes I can 
see it all. I wish I had you all with me 
here, or at least, that you were within a 
walk.” 

“It might be harder still, then, Bernard. 


But you know how we think of you, and how 
you are in all our thoughts and plans.” 

She did not add “in our prayers.” But 
Bernard knew it; and Aunt Effie took com- 
fort. This was not the first quicksand they 
had been afraid of for him; but God had 
heard their prayers hitherto, and they would 
trust Him still. Bernard’s heart was right 
and he knew his faults, what a consolation 
that was! But then love was altogether 
beyond and apart from anything else; it was 
hard to see him in danger without giving 
him a caution. Nevertheless she was wise, 
and kept her fears to herself, she could 
always pray for him, and that would be help- 
ing him better than ir. any other way. 

“ And if the girls come in the winter they 
will cheer you up. We should /e to have 
you for Christmas, but I am afraid that is 
too much to expect.” 

Bernard was afraid it was, but said he 
did not give up hope; wonderful things 
happened sometimes. And then Aunt Mar- 
garet and Dr. Pellew came up with them, and 
they had no further talk. When they went 
into Bernard’s little sitting-room, the first 
thing they saw on the table was a healthy- 
looking arum, which had been left with Mrs. 
Moody’s duty that afternoon. So Bernard 
told Aunt Effie his first walk when they had 
gone should be to Slooby Moor to take her 
thanks. 

He saw his aunts off the next afternoon, 
and on his return, feeling rather miserable, 
turned in at Mrs. Milner’s door, instead of 
going on to his own. He found her with a 
letter in her hand, looking somewhat pre- 
plexed. 

“Well! so they are gone, I shall miss 
them nearly as much as you will, though not 
in the same way. Look what Mr. Maltby 
has sent me.” 

She gave Bernard the letter, and he read 
it. It was from a young man at Adelaide 
who had emigrated from Stowe some five 
years ago. Mr. Maltby had written to him 
to ask more full particulars of Mr. Walter 
Featherstone and his family than he could 
very well ask for himself, and this was the 
reply. 

« ____. With regard to the Mr. Feather- 
stone you speak of, I am sorry to have to 
tell you he is dead. It was fever that he 
died of, and he was away from home. His 
widow is quite young, and there is one little 
girl; I think there is enough for them to 
live on. The sheep run he bought some 
months ago is likely to answer, and Mrs. 





Featherstone’s brother is managing her 
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affairs. There are some relations of hers 
living not far off, so she is, I hope, likely 
to be well cared for; but it is a great loss. 
—— I often think of the old country,” etc. 

Before Bernard could comment on this, 
Mrs. Milner said quietly, “I don’t need 
advice from Mr. Maltby in this matter, I am 
sure my duty is clear. Ishould be miserable 
for ever if I troubled that poor young widow, 
and took money from her and her child. It 
is only a few hundreds, and happily, I can 
spare it. I shall tell Mr. Maltby not to say 
aword toher. I am very glad I persuaded 
him not to write to the poor man. He died 
in ignorance of any probable complication, 
and I will do my best to keep it from his 
widow. As to giving up the house, why, it 
is really not much comfort to me as it is, for 
I am constantly thinking of the rightful heir 
who is kept out of it.” 





“But if there is no rightful heir?” said 
Bernard. “ I wish something could be found 
out, I hate for you to be in this suspense.” 

“T had put it a little on one side lately, 
but I must do so no longer. I shall ask Mr. 
Maltby to advertise at once, and then per- 
haps something may be discovered. Most 
people see the Zimes, or they have friends 
who see it.” 

“Yes,” said Bernard; “tell me if I can 
help you in any way. I don’t like the idea 
of your giving up this nice old house, but I 
know it is right ; and so, I will help you if 
I can.” 

“Thank you. I shall write to Mr. Maltby 
at once. What are you going to do all by 
yourself?” 

“T am going to Slooby Moor to thank Mr. 
Moody for Aunt Effie’s arum;” and he left 
Mrs. Milner with her letters. 
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, | document quoted 
‘\f in our former 

"| paper, we are 
i, naturally surprised 
=, that its chief pres- 
i, byter, Irenzus, 
should have 
quitted Lyons 
at its com- 
. mencement, 
* and not have 
returned until 
after its close. 

But the Church 
at this time felt its solidarity so thoroughly, 
that only those whose individuality was very 
intense could make a stand against its ex- 
press wish. A Paul might resist the tears 
and entreaties of his brethren, and go where 
he knew as certainly as they did that bonds 
and imprisonment awaited him ; but not so 
an Irenzus, He, “mild, good man,” could 
no more resist the tears of his brethren, than 


* Altar used in the worship of the Taurobolia, discovered at 
yons in 17046 See p. 179. 


DID IT HAPPEN? 


he would have given way to the threats of 
their tyrants. He obeyed, seeing doubtless 
in their will the will of God, yet probably not 
without some inward effort as he yielded to 
his juniors and inferiors in the Christian race 
that crown of martyrdom, which in his day 
was so often the sole form of ambition left in 
the believing heart. How truly the Church 
of Lyons loved and trusted their presbyter 
is shown by the superscription of the letter 
which he bore from them to Eleutherus, 
bishop of Rome. 

Irenzeus, we know, sat at the feet of 
Polycarp, who was himself a disciple of the 
Apostle John. According to an eminent 
authority, the present Bishop of Durham, 
Irenzeus was then a youth of from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age. The teaching 
of his venerable master made a profound 
impression on him, and years after he 
wrote:— “I distinctly remember the in- 
cidents of that time better than events of 
recent occurrence ; for the lessons received 
in childhood, growing with the growth of 
the soul, become identified with it; so that 
I can describe the very place in which the 
blessed Polycarp used to sit when he dis- 
coursed, and his goings out and his comings 
in, and his manner of life, and his personal 





appearance, and the discourses which he 
held before the people, and how he would 
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describe his intercourse with John and with 
the rest who had seen the Lord, and how he 
would relate their words. And whatsoever 
he had heard from them about the Lord, and 
about His miracles, and about His teaching, 
Polycarp, as having received them from eye- 
witnesses of the life of the Word, would 
relate altogether in accordance with the 
Scriptures. To these discourses I used to 
listen at the time with attention, by God's 
mercy, which was bestowed on me, noting 
them down not on paper, but in my heart ; 
and by the grace of God, I constantly 
ruminate upon them faithfully.” 

The John here referred to is evidently the 
Apostle; and, as Andrew, Phillip, and his 
three daughters are said to have been his 
companions in Asia Minor, possibly one or 
more of them may be intended among those 
who had seen the Lord. In any case, Poly- 
carp, the teacher of Irenzeus, had spent his 
early days among those “who from the 
beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers 
of the word.” The Apostle John lived on 
to A.D. 98, so that Irenzeus sat at Polycarp’s 
feet about forty years after that event, his 
master being about seventy years of age. 

As a young man Irenzus had come to 
Lyons, sent there on a mission by Polycarp, 
or, perhaps, led, like so many other Greeks, 
by ordinary business to the great emporium 
of the western provinces of the empire. 
Whatever brought him there, he received a 
ready welcome from the Church, and was 
quickly made a presbyter. This fact at least 
shows that he had already obtained a reputa- 
tion, and was highly thought of by some well- 
known members of the Asiatic Churches. 

In Pothinus, the bishop of the Lyonnese 
Christians, he found another link with Apos- 
tolic times; for Pothinus had been born in 
Asia Minor some few years before the 
Apostle John died, and though we have no 
reason to suppose that he ever listened to 
the Apostle, he must, undoubtedly, have 
sat at the feet of his disciples. Irenzeus has 
given an account of the discourses he heard 
from an Elder, who had himself “ listened 

. to those who had seen the Apostles, and to 
those who had been disciples.” He may 
refer to Polycarp, but as the discourses are 
elaborate, and he only speaks of their author 
as “the Elder,” it is natural to suppose that 
they are notes of sermons made by Pothinus 
to the Church of Lyons. By such a title 
Pothinus would be recognisable at once to 
the flock over whom he had presided. 

In any case Irenzeus was the depositary 
of a stream of Apostolic tradition within one 


step of its source. This fact alone gave him 
great importance in days when the cham- 
pions of Christianity were being constantly 
cut off, and perhaps was the reason why he 
was despatched out of the way when the mur- 
derous hand of the city and people of Lyons 
fellon the Church. When the time came for 
his return he was chosen as bishop (A.D. 177). 
For this office he was distinctly marked 
out, since he had already for many years had 
a share in the oversight of the Church, and 
it would seem, had impressed on it his own 
character; for we clearly see from the 
wonderfully interesting document, to which 
we referred in our last paper, and which 
without controversy, emanated from the 
Lyonnese Church itself,—that in the midst 
of the most awful sufferings it displayed a 
gentleness, charity, and soundness of mind 
truly evangelic. Its members were not am- 
bitious of the title of martyr, nor violent in 
language to their persecutors, nor con- 
temptuous of their weaker brethren, nor at 
all inclined to be severe on those who did 
not see eye to eye with them. Thus it was, 
that without encouraging ascetic tendencies 
among themselves, they were opposed to 
any harsh treatment of those who did. An 
intensely earnest and self-sacrificing spirit 
seemed to pervade the Church, without 
being in the least pharisaic or bitter. 
Now it may be gathered from all that 
Irenzeus has written, and from his acts, that 
this was exactly his character ; so that in the 
Lyonnese Christians of the second century 
and their bishop, we have an illustration of 
the proverb—“ Like people, like priest.” 
Thus in the great work he undertook— 
the confutation of heresy, and the mainte- 
nance of the Apostolic doctrine in its purity 
—he does not take upon himself to thunder 
anathema on those in error, but rather 
patiently to discuss the matter. This he 
does by the light of the tradition current in 
the Churches, and of which he was such a 
faithful preserver. The following passage, 
quoted by Dr. de Pressensé from Irenzeus’s 
book “ Against Heresies,” shows the spirit in 
which he treated those he deemed to be in 
error :— 
“If we publish their errors, they them- 
selves confirm them, teach them, and boast 
of them. We, for our part, entreat them not 
to remain longer in the ditch they have made 
for themselves with their own hands, and to 
forsake those shades of darkness, so that, 
coming into the Church of God, they may 
be born to the true life ; that Jesus Christ 








may be formed in them, and that they may 
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know the Creator and Governor of the uni- 
verse, the only true God and Lord over all. 
This is our desire for them, and we love 
them better than they love themselves. The 
love we bear to them is sincere, and it will 
be well for them if they respond to it, for it 
is like a bitter medicine designed to cleanse 
and heal. Therefore, while multiplying our 
efforts for their conversion, we never cease 
to hold out to them friendly hands.” 

If Irenzeus was not a man of original 
genius, he had all the elements of a noble 
nature. With a soul full of love and reve- 
rence for all that was holy and good, he had 
so just and moderate a mind that he could 
not bear to be unfair even to those who he 
thought were subverting the faith and cor- 
rupting the Gospel at its roots. 

In these first days the Church was truly 
militant, and its bishops were necessarily 
driven into the position of men who in the 
common interest must maintain obedience ; 
moreover they were the links in the great 
organization which was spreading over the 
empire. Thus it was that Irenzeus upheld 
the episcopal authority ; at the same time it 
is clear that he did not entertain the hier- 
archical idea, but took for granted the prin- 
ciple of the equality of all bishops. We see 
this in the way he wrote to Victor, Bishop of 
Rome, when he presumed to excommunicate 
the bishops of Asia Minor for refusing to 
keep Easter at the same time as he did. 
“The Apostles,” he said, ‘‘ have directed us 
to let no man judge us in meat or in drink, or 
in respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, 
or of Sabbath days. Why then these dis- 
putes? why these divisions? We observe 
fasts, but it is with the sour leaven of malice 
and wickedness, for we rend the Church of 
God ; we observe externals, but we omit the 
weightier matters of faith and love. We 
learn, however, from the prophets, that such 
feasts and such fasts are an abomination to 
the Lord.” We may note here, the quota- 
tions almost exact from Paul’s Epistles to 
the Colossians (ii. 16), and the Corinthians, 
(1 Ep. v. 8), and the distinct reference in 
the last sentence to Isaiah (i. 13, and lviii). 
It is also interesting to observe that Irenzeus 
did not indite this reproof to the Bishop of 
Rome in his own name, but in that of the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienna. If he 
attached importance to the Church of Rome, 
it was out of his reverence for apostolic 
tradition, that Church being the focus of the 
traditions of the West. 

Such a man, so closely linked to the 





their teaching in its purity, so evidently 
filled with their spirit, and yet of so humble 
and moderate a turn of mind as not to at- 
tempt to be anything more than their reflec- 
tion, ruling over a Church still radiant with 
the halo of martyrdom, struggling at all 
hazards to preserve the truth once delivered 
to the saints, while he contended for liberty 
of thought and action, was sure to have 
many admirers amongst those who were 
capable of appreciating nobility of character. 

Thus it was that Irenzeus was followed to 
Lyons by Hippolytus, and so the first cele- 
brated Christian preacher became the link 
between the greatest bishop of the second 
century and the greatest thinker of the third. 
Hippolytus listened to Irenzeus, and Origen 
listened to Hippolytus. 

When Irenzus returned to Lyons the seed 
sown by the blood of the martyrs began to 
spring up. A crowd of converts flocked 
into the Church. In fact, during the reign 
of the tyrant Commodus the Christians 
enjoyed great peace, and the Gospel made 
its way to the hearts of a vast number of the 
Lyonnese. 

During these twelve years of tranquillity, 
we cannot doubt that Irenzeus ever had the 
words of Paul before him, “ But this I say, 
brethren, the time is short;” and those of his 
Master, “I must work the works of Him that 
sent me, while it is day: the might cometh 
when no man can work.” Gregory of Tours 
only repeats a tradition founded on probable 
truth when he says that Irenzeus carried the 
Gospel to the greater part of the inhabitants 
of Lyons. 

Dr. de Pressensé calls him the ‘‘ Apostle 
of Gaul,” but we are not clear upon what 
grounds; probably this too is on the same au- 
thority. At any rate he had gathered a large 
and flourishing Church and seemed building 
up a great pillar of the truth in Gaul, when 
a most terrible calamity fell upon Lyons, a 
calamity in which as far as we can see, 
Irenzeus and his work became an illustration 
of the sad words of the Royal Preacher :-— 
“ There be just men with whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the wicked. 

One event happeneth to them all.” 

In the year that Irenzeus made public his 
work on “Heresies” Commodus succeeded 
Marcus Aurelius. On the last day of the 
year 192, the tyrant was put to death and 
Pertinax made Emperor. Within three 
months the Pretorian guard murdered Per- 
tinax, and put up the Imperial throne to 
auction. The senate fawned on the pur- 





apostles, so ardently desirous to maintain 





chaser, a rich old man named Didius 
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Julianus, and the only cry of patriotism arose 
from the common people. They were loud 
in calling upon the legions serving in the 
provinces to come and revenge the death of 
Pertinax. 

The Roman armies at that time were com- 
manded by Clodius Albinus, Percennius 
Niger, and Septimus Severus. Albinus was 
in Britain, Niger in Syria, and Severus in 
Pannonia. All declared their intention of 
revenging the crimes committed in Rome. 
But Severus far outdid his fellow-generals in 
the celerity of his movements and the induce- 
ments which he offered to his troops to 
follow and support him in all he undertook. 
He inflamed them by a description of the 








torians, lost no time in having the unfor- 
tunate Didius Julianus put out of the way. 

Severus having disarmed, disbanded and 
exiled the Pretorian guards, next considered 
how he could destroy his rivals, Niger had 
already allowed the purple to be forced on 
him by the people of the East ; Albinus more 
cautious had not yet openly declared himself, 
nevertheless he was looked upon both by 
Severus and the Roman people as quite as 
much a competitor as Niger. 

The new emperor decided at once to crush 
Niger and play with Albinus. The governor 
of Britain was induced to accept the title of 


Ceesar, and in an affectionate letter informing 
him of the defeat of Niger, Severus sent him 





THE CRYPT OF ST. IRENEE, AT LYONS. 


infamies committed in Rome, and strove to| the greeting of his wife, and styled him the 


secure their entire devotion by the promise) brother of his soul and empire. 


This letter 


of a donation of four hundred pounds/ was forwarded by messengers charged to 


to each man. 


The Pannonian legions|stab Albinus to death as he was reading it. 


proclaimed him Augustus and Imperator.) Unfortunately for thousands the plot was 
He set off at once at the head of his/ discovered, and Albinus saw his only safety 


army, proceeding at the rate of twenty |consisted in fighting. 4 
Town after town opened|Gaul with an immense army, and met his 


miles a day. 


So he passed over to 


its gates before him, and in less than six | adversary outside the city of Ireneus and of 
weeks he marched from the neighbourhood | his large and flourishing church, 


of Vienna to Rome. 


There the people received him with joy,/each consisting of about 150,000 men. 


The two armies were nearly balanced, 
At 


and the senate, no less obsequious to him| first the British legions almost overpowered 


than it had been to the puppet of the Pre-' Severus, but in the end Albinus was defeated. 
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The emperor rode over the dead body of his 
rival, had his wife and children murdered, 
and issued a decree proscribing all his parti- 
sans. A general massacre ensued in which 
the richest inhabitants of Gaul and of Iberia 
perished. 

Lyons would naturally be the first place to 
suffer, and it is a significant fact that hence- 
forth we hear no more of Irenzus. The 
greatest figure in the church of the second 
century ; of high repute in Asia Minor and in 
Rome,—the time and date of his death are 
entirely unknown. Both Eastern and Western 
churches combine to do him honour; but 
such is the divergence of tradition that the 
Greeks celebrate his day on the 23rd of 
August, while the Latins make it the 28th 
of June, the year being variously stated from 
A.D. 202 to 208. A tradition which cannot be 
traced higher than the sixth century represents 
him as suffering martyrdom with 19,000 of 
his flock in the year 202. In ocular demon- 
stration of the truth of this tradition a church 
stands on the heights of Fourviéres at Lyons, 
where his body with those of many of his 
martyred followers is said to rest. 

When at Lyons last year we found out the 
church of St. Irenée. Over the entrance into 
the crypt we observed an inscription, recently 
gilded, in which the Huguenots are accused 
of having sacrilegiously mingled the bones of 
these martyrs with those of animals. De- 
scending we were shown a heap of bones 
behind some gilded bars. Arrived in the 
crypt itself, a round stone was pointed out in 
the floor as being over the mouth of the well 
or pit in which these bones were found. 

This well, which one might very well go 
away believing as awful a spot as that of 
Cawnpore, is really less than five feet deep, 
its bottom being on the rock itself. It is sup- 
posed to have been a baptistery. 

Guetté, in his “ Histoire de l’Eglise de 
France,” speaks of the persecution under 
Septimus Severus of the church of Lyons as 
more cruel than that under Marcus Aurelius, 
Severus, he says, had been formerly Governor 
of Lyons, and he had seen with his own eyes 

- the flourishing condition of this church. In 
the tenth year of his reign he assisted at some 
games celebrated in his honour. He had 
just published his edict against the Christians, 
The heathen assembled from all parts for 
the games, excited perhaps by this order of 
Severus, raised an outcry against the faithful, 
and, aided by some troops, they scattered 
themselves through the city, massacring all 
who declared themselves Christians. The 


19,000 men were immolated in this frightful 
butchery, 

This story Guetté relates on the authority 
of Gregory of Tours, and of an inscription 
said to have been found on a column in the 
church of St. Irenée in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We are, however, informed that it was 
not on a column but on an old mosaic that 
this inscription was found. 

Those who believe in the tradition which 
Guetté has recorded, say that if Irenzeus 
did not thus perish with his flock, in 
A.D. 202, the mode and date of his death 
would have been preserved, since the repu- 
tation of his talents and of his zeal extended 
far beyond Lyons. They account for the fact 
that not a shred of any historical document 
has come down to us mentioning this terrific 
slaughter of a great and illustrious Church 
presided over by the greatest bishop of the 
day, earlier than the fifth century, by the very 
extent of the massacre. The whole Church, 
they say, must have been destoyed except a 
handful of Christians, who they believe hid 
themselves in the //e Barbe in the Rhone, 
called then Jnsula Barbara and covered with 
trees and shubbery. Here, they conceive, the 
remnant of Lyonnese Christians preserved 
their church life, handing down the tradition 
in question and preserving the succession of 
bishops. 

To this we reply, Is it possible to suppose 
that a catastrophe so tremendous as the 
extinction of such a great light in Christen- 
dom as the Church of Lyons and its illus- 
trious bishop by wholesale massacre should 
have failed to have filled with horror all the 
Churches throughout the world, and made a 
deep impression on the mind of every Chris- 
tian in Gaul, Italy, Greece and Asia Minor? 

It is utterly incredible that an event at once 
so terrific and yet so glorious—seeing that a 
whole army of martyrs led by their great 
commander had suddenly been added to the 
hero-roll of the Church—t is utterly incredible 
that such an event should have been entirely 
passed over, so that in the wide-spread 
Christian society of the third and fourth cen- 
tury not one single allusion should be made 
to it. 

The only remark that can be found sup- 
porting the story is in a dicourse by Eucher, 
Bishop of Lyons, in A.D. 433. In a homily 
which he delivered at the Church of Macca- 
bees in honour of the martyrs of Lyons, he 
used the expression “ecce popules martyrum 
possidemus.” 

But is it necessary to see in this solitary 





public places were flooded with blood, and 


remark anything more than a rather rhetorical 
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manner of describing the immense number of 
martyrs who had suffered for the name of 
Christ in Lyons? There had been eight 
general persecutions in the Church up to that 
of Diocletian in the year 308, and many 
local ones. The Church of Lyons must have 
suffered again and again; and in such a 
retrospect —a retrospect of between three 
and four centuries in which the Caurch had 
been truly militant — it would not be sur- 
prising if the dullest imagination expressed 
itself in language somewhat hyperbolic. 
We think it highly probable that the 
Church of Lyons did suffer persecution 
about this date, because it is well known 
that although at the beginning of his reign 
Septimus Severus looked kindly upon Chris- 
tians, in the year 202 he issued a decree for- 
bidding conversions either to Judaism or 
Christianity. The disturbed state of the 
empire and this decree doubtless gave free 
play to the latent animosity felt among 





superstitious populations to the Christians, 
and fanned by cruel and rapacious governors, | 


menced, the unhappy victims being hunted 
out in their own homes, and there put to 
death. If Irenzeus had anything like the 
position attributed to him, he would have 
been a man of distinction, and might easily 
have been numbered amongst the adherents 
of Albinus, especially by a conqueror, who 
believing only in terror, was deaf to every 
excuse, telling men who said that they had 
been unwillingly compelled to support his 
opponent, that they could not help them- 
selves, but die they must. 

In such a terrible time, the flock would be 
sure to be scattered, and before they had 
courage to assemble together and be as of 
old, persecution had commenced ; indeed 
Pressensé dates the commencement of the 
persecutions under Severus as early as 194, 
but in all probability they were not general 
until after the battle of Lyons. Thus the 
Church may never have gathered together 
for years, and never have exactly known the 
fate of their beloved bishop. 

There is nothing strange in all this. It is 











so that several severe local persecutions took not of the genius of Christianity that its 
place. ‘There may have been one at Lyons, | greatest men should die in a blaze of triumph. 
but if Irenzeus had fallen in it, then, to use the} Most of them end their days obscurely 
argument for the truth of the tradition, which | and in circumstances of humiliation, Like 
is equally good either way, the wide-spread | their Master, their glory is in their perfect 
reputation of his talents and his zeal must | oneness with humanity; they are not called to 
have caused the mode and date of his death | be heroes, but suffering men, made like unto 
to have been preserved. ‘their brethren in all things; they share the 
The only explanation of the disappearance |common lot of the poor and the unknown, 
of so important a personage, without leaving that is, of the great bulk of mankind. 
a trace behind, is, that he was one of the! Many persons in these days are inclined 
victims in some great and general calamity, to doubt all the Christian records, a pro- 
which left no witnesses of his fate, nor means ceeding quite as unenlightened as to receive 
of identification of his body. ‘them ex d/oc. In these two persecutions, 
Now we have seen that as a matter of|said to have occurred in Lyons within a 
history, a great massacre did really take | quarter of a century of each other, we have 
place in Gaul, just five years before the one|an admirable opportunity of distinguishing 
which Gregory of Tours speaks of, and| between veritable history and myth. We 
which we regard as apocryphal; that the| would not ask anyone to accept our con- 
massacre was directed not against the Chris- |clusions, but would rather suggest the subject 
tians, but chiefly against the richest inhabit- |as a useful study to those who would exercise 
ants and leading men. It seems highly | themselves in discovering the true from the 
probable that immediately after the battle | apocryphal in the important field of Church 
of Lyons this proscription would have com- history. RICHARD HEATH. 


A VOYAGE TO TROLHATTAN 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


Ar half-past seven Edna was at my door, in| nearly half an hour afterwards. I could only 
shawl and handkerchief, ready to accompany | hope that she found something to amuse her, 
me to the boat. And there, on the strand, the | for waterside people do always find an ever- 
good creature stood until it weighed anchor, | new interest in watching a ship come or go. 
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It was a large steamer, short and thick- 
looking, built up very high, like the Copen- 
hagen tram-cars. If the length had been an 
inch more it could not have turned some of 
the abrupt windings of the “‘ canal,” as it is 
called. It really is a river, but where its 
descent is great, or the current too strong, 
side canals have been cut, furnished with 
floodgates. 

The passage of the first locks reminded me 
of a similar experience on the Vistula, near 
Danzig. It is curious to be shut in between the 
two gates, and to find the ship being imper- 
ceptibly raised to a level with a water surface 
which a few minutes before was many feet 
above it. The steamer does, in fact, as a 
young American lady expressed it, “ walk up- 
stairs.” What wonderful engineering skill has 
been brought to bear upon the whole work of 
this water-road of Sweden, stringing together 
its lakes, and continuing or rendering navi- 
gable its rivers! 

It is called the “blue band,” which con- 
nects Gothenburg with Stockholm. However, 
the “band ” on the day in question, so far as 
I saw it, was very green. A strong wind 
blew, and over its surface ran little crested 
wavelets. But the ship was firm as a rock, 
and moved neither to the right nor left,—very 
different from the steamer in which I had 
come from Christiania, and which tossed like 
a cork or a cockle-shell. 

There were two or three English on board 
besides myself, four Americans, some French, 
Swedes, and several Germans. An old French- 
man amused me very much by running after 
the sailor who was making the deck ship- 
shape, by clearing away baggage and impedi- 
menta. As he shouldered a portmanteau, the 
old gentleman indignantly exclaimed, “ Dat is 
mein!” and as he took up a bag, he added 
still more hotly, “ Dat is mein!” Finding 
that the Swede took no heed, he proceeded 
further, and expostulated in broken German, 
“Warum er thut das ?” by which he meant to 
express, “‘ What are you about ? ” 

At this juncture I interposed with a 
suggestion, in politely turned French, that 
the man was merely about to place the 
articles in a more convenient position, 
whereupon my old neighbour was pacified. 

One of the American party was a sister of 
the President of the United States. The 
others were an old gentleman and his two 
daughters; the former full of kindness of 
heart, and anxious to tell of all the goodness 
and friendliness he had experienced since he 
had touched European shores. 

“We all feel the same,” he said. “‘We have 








been travelling now for eighteen months, and 
we hope to make it five years ; and after that 
perhaps another five, for I like it.” 

“We have a good motto,” he added. “It 
is this, —‘ Put yourself in his place ;’ and that 
makes things easy and pleasant for both 
parties in all circumstances, especially in the 
little adventures or incidents connected with 
travelling. An author of your country wrote 
a book with that title,” he continued, “and I 
like it.” 

I saw the kind old gentleman follow out 
his moral later in the day. On our way to 
the falls he could not pass a beggar child 
without finding a small coin for it. He said, 
“If I were in that poor little creature’s place, 
how it would please me to get a ten-Ore 
piece !” 

The scenery along the river consists chiefly 
of rugged purple rocks, striped and carpeted 
with heather ; while here and there Norwegian 
pines grow down to the water’s edge. Wher- 
ever there is a level patch between it and the 
rocks the soil is well cultivated with corn or 
green food. There are some beautiful bends 
in the river, and some lovely points of view. 

About an hour or two after leaving Gothen- 
burg we passed the old ruined castle of 
Bahns standing on a rocky promontory. It 
was built by a Norwegian king in 1308, and 
was at that time and for long afterwards the 
most powerful stronghold of the North. In 
1658 it was made over to Sweden. About 
twenty years later the Norwegians would 
have retaken it. It was saved, but only as a 
wreck of its former self. Early in the present 
century it was in course of being rased to the 
ground as useless, but Bernadotte gave orders 
to leave it standing as a relic of the past. 
Not far off is the little ancient town of 
Kongelf, once the most important town of 
Norway. 

On coming to the first locks, a number 
of my fellow-passengers got out to walk on 
ahead, for the clearing and opening the 
sluice gates is a long business. When we 
came to the second series, which consists of 
five, one above the other, the whole ship’s 
company got out, and was taken possession 
of by a party of little guides. We proceeded 
to view the falls, while the steamer slowly 
ascended the canal, mounting lock after lock 
—eleven in all—to Trolhiitan. 

Our way lay through the forest, by a wild 
romantic path above the river. Heather 
and cranberries grew about our feet; the 
aromatic odour of the pines pervaded the 
air, and below tossed and tumbled wildly 
the foaming waters of the Gota Elve, here 
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unrestrained by any artificial boundaries. 
Each time that we caught sight of a fall of 
the river when it splashed over the purple 
rocks we thought that must be //e fall, and 
were prepared to be pleased or disappointed 
as the case might be. The Americans, of 
course, rather turned up their noses; and 
when I asked with a smile, as I pointed to 
a bold dash of water, “ Might that be con- 
sidered a baby Niagara?” the President’s 
sister replied, ‘‘A very infantile one in- 
deed !” 

However, we were to see better things 
yet. At each point of view the scene be- 
came grander, till at length, emerging from 
the forest upon a little platform by the side 
of a “ paper-mash” mill, we found ourselves 
looking down upon the stream, seething and 
tearing and whirling immediately at our 
feet. 

Divided by a huge crag of red granite, 
the river descends in two mighty arms, the 
one a volume of water so massive that it 
looks almost solid. It is no fall of a moun- 
tain streamlet or torrent, but the river itself 
which here pours down in a broad sweep, 
like a volume of green molten grass. There 
is something awful and stupendous, yet 
strangely fascinating in the sight. I looked 
long and silently. 

Even the President's sister allowed that it 
was fine. 

Passing across an erie suspension bridge, 
we looked over the other arm, which, broken 
here and there by rocks and chasms, des- 
cends in a vast expanse of snow-white foam, 
dashing over boulders, swirling and _toss- 
ing and eddying in cross currents, and 
lastly resting in a sheet of deep, dark water, 
which flows smoothly amongst the pine 
trees, till again a rapid breaks its course, 
and once more turns it into foam. 

All about the falls, high and low, are 
scattered mills and their outworks, wooden 
sheds and huts, which look as though they 
might be dashed to pieces at any moment. 
The scene is of the wildest. 

Turning from it and climbing a steep bit 
of road, we were presently at the “ hotel,” 
the one inn of the place: the steamer had 
not yet arrived, and the passengers, who 
would have to go on board as soon as she 
appeared, swarmed like a hive of bees in 
the little guest-room, requiring milk, lemon- 
ade, water, or beer, according to the 
nature of their thirst or their taste. I went 
to find the “mamselle,” or waiting-maid, 
and to order a room and some dinner. In 
the sa//e-d-manger, were two young Oxonians, 





who, I afterwards found, were to have gone 
on by this steamer to Stockholm, but who 
had been so stricken with admiration of the 
place that they had deferred their journey 
till the next day. 

I did not find the resources of the hotel 
very great, and the “mamselle” understood 
nothing but Swedish. However, an inter- 
preter presently appeared, speaking good 
German and English. He explained that 
he was retained by the hotel during the few 
summer months that it is chiefly frequented 
by foreigners. 

When I had dined I went out again, and 
found the whole of my fellow-passengers 
still lounging or loitering about wherever a 
seat or a patch of shade offered as a resting- 
place, for the ship had not come. It takes 
fully two hours to attend the sluices, and 
more if other vessels are in the way; for 
those below have to wait until the above 
have passed, and sometimes two or three 
barges have to be towed out of the way 
before anything can move either up or 
down. I never saw horses, but always men 
in the towing paths, and often the exertion 
looked terrible. 

When at length the steamer did appear, 
floating smoothly within a few yards of the 
hotel on one side, and of the forest trees on 
the other, towering high, and drawing little 
water, it looked hike a huge elephant, with 
its howdah on its back, slowly approaching. 
I bade my American friends “good-bye,” 
shook hands with one or two others with 
whom I had made acquaintance, and soon 
the ship was steaming away on its road to- 
wards the Wener and Wetter Lakes, and to 
Stockholm, while I sat in the little terraced 
garden behind the inn watching it, and 
wondering whether it would not have a 
stormy passage, for the wind was rising, and 
the lakes are said to be treacherous. 

By and by I wandered out to the village 
in search of adventures. Trolhiittan is a 
real Swedish village, and such a one as 
it would not be easy to imagine or to 
find elsewhere; little, red, grey, and yellow 
wooden houses are dotted up and down in 
utmost confusion upon and amid the virgin 
rock of the forest; a tiny plain, where a 
clearing has been made behind the village, 
is carpeted with purple, honey-laden heather, 
interspersed with many a boulder. A few 
cows wander slowly across it, cropping the 
scanty herbage ; a belt of pine forest borders 
the further side, and in the distance rises a 
long blue line of hills. 

The only sound to be heard was the 
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roaring of the cataracts, or now and again 
the whistle of some steamer passing through 
the locks. 

All the children that I met bobbed respect- 
fully. ‘‘Make your knicks, Andreas,” said 
one mite to another, who did not do it. ‘The 
women curtseyed, and the men took off their 
caps. 

In a ragged little open patch of garden 
ground four white, pink-eyed, pink-eared 
rabbits gambolied. I stopped to look, and 
a lad of twelve, perhaps, with a package on 
his shoulder, just coming out of the cottage, 
ran and caught one by its ears, and putting 
it in my arms, went his further way. 

The whole thing was done so courteously 
and unobtrusively; and again, while I sat 
upon the steps of the hut, caressing the soft 
little creature which lay willingly enough 
with its white nose in my hand, a girl return- 
ing with water from the spring took pains 
not to disturb me, but rather risked spilling 
the contents of her pails. 

Leaving the rabbits to their gambols I 
rambled on, and taking the towing-path by 
the canal side, walked to a considerable 
distance, till the narrowness of the path, its 
height above the stream, and the wind to- 
gether, made me nervous of proceeding. I 
was in the forest, and wooded rocks arose on 
either side. Presently they receded a little, 
and I came to some dwellings, in front of 
which lay moored some little flat-bottomed 
punts. A _ white-haired, barefooted little 
urchin was paddling one of them hurriedly 
across the stream in front of an approaching 
cargo steamer. I walked on, thinking I 
might come to a bridge, or at least to a lock, 
by which I could cross. However, as I did 
not, I retraced my steps, expecting to find 
my little ferryman still at his post. 

But not so. I called and waited and sat 
before the house expectantly, yet no one 
came. Then I wandered into the garden, 
and just then perceiving a white poll 

retreating within the back door, I called once 
more, and the white poll looked out. The 
only Swedish word that I knew to express 
my meaning and wishes was an easy one, 
namely, “over,” and I pointed towards the 
punt and the water. “So!” said the white 
poll, and the bare feet ran down to the path, 
and in another minute the two mites of arms 
were vigorously punting me across. 

Before I returned to the town I made my 
way to the bridge and the great fall, once 
more to examine quietly its mighty swoop. 

Piles of wood, tree-stems cut into lengths 
and lathes, lay everywhere mountains high, 








and the sawdust rose like sand-hills, in and 
on which men were at work with spades and 
shovels and barrows, conveying it to the 
pulp mills. 

As I took a last brisk walk along the open 
river side stream upwards, the church bell 
on the hill rang seven, and soon afterwards I 
met a bevy of poorly clad but cheerful- 
voiced little girls, barefooted and bare- 
headed, most of them factory children 
coming to their homes in the village. With 
a “God nat” they streamed off this way and 
that. I, too, turned to goto my inn. The 
wind blew cold, and clouds had gathered in 
the west. A beautiful water-spaniel, follow- 
ing his master, stood looking to windward, 
and presently sniffing or seeing some object 
in the water across the stream, he stepped 
in, and was nearly over before a labourer, 
catching sight of him, called fhis master’s 
attention. At his whistle the good creature 
instantly turned, obediently giving up the 
point or object for which it was making. 
What a moral for our self-willed human 
nature ! 

In the supper-room I found again my two 
young countrymen. They were congratu- 
lating themselves, in consideration of the 
rising wind, that they had not gone on by 
the steamer in the afternoon. The resources 
of the cuisine had not increased since the 
morning ; cold salmon, smor-brod, and a 
large jug of new milk were placed before 
me. 

I had had a great desire to see the falls 
by moonlight, but the moon had not yet 
shown itself, and it was not till I had gone 
to my room, well tired with the day’s doings, 
that I saw it rise slowly above the dark 
forest, a large ball of fire, which the next 
minute disappeared behind the bank of 
leaden clouds, after for a moment shedding 
a dull red glow of light upon their outer 
edge. 

The morning broke calm, and clear, and 
blue. Beneath my window was a buzz of 
life, for a little market was going on; a few 
carts had brought in potatoes, apples, fat 
bacon, and dried fish,—a little rough crockery 
and coarse glass-ware too. 

I breakfasted and went out. The down- 
ward ship was expected at ten. Making 
my way through the little irregularly scattered 
huts of the village, where housewives were 
cutting green food ‘in the little ragged 
gardens, with blue-eyed children hanging 
to their skirts, and boys were driving the 
cows to pasture, I crossed the strip ot 
clearing, and rambling over heather and 
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granite slabs passed through the forest belt, 
till I came out upon a sunny upland, striped 
with rows of golden-eye in sheaves. ‘The 
sheaves were not large, and the ears were 
not full; they had grown upon a rocky bed, 
in soil composed apparently of decayed moss 
and pine needles. 

A small red farmstead nestled hard by 
amid the trees, the high road to it a broad, 
smooth granite way laid down by nature’s 
hand. 

I sat for some time in the shade of the 
pines, enjoying the honey scent of the 
heather, the silence, and the strange wild 
scene presented by the village, scattered up 
and down upon the rocks, its curious 
irregularities, and the quaint style and colours 
of its houses. Away beyond their red roofs, 
amid the forest and near the falls, appeared 
the tall masts of sailing vessels, as though 
they were riding through the tree-tops. 

The time for the steamer to arrive was 
approaching, and hastily gathering some 
sprays of heather for my scrap-book, I once 
more made for the falls beneath the bridge. 

On the one side the river still swooped 
in that long green, solid-looking swirl, ever 
the same and yet never the same. On the 
other it boiled and tossed and scattered high 
its foam, while the sun made rainbows in 
its glistening spray. These falls are said to 
be the second largest in Europe, those of 
the Rhine ranking first. Comparisons are 
very difficult things to make correctly, but 
I have seen the Rhine falls several times, 
and they never have made such an impres- 
sion upon me as these. Perhaps I have 
visited them more hastily, and there is a 
great deal in that. Things grand and 
majestic cannot be taken in hurriedly ; they 
require time to grow upon one, or rather 
for the senses to expand sufficiently to take 
them in and appreciate them. 

I had leisure to reflect on this and other 
things as I sat in the inn garden waiting and 
looking out for the ship. It was long in 
coming—two hours late, for it had had a 
stormy passage over the Wener Lake. The 
passengers crowded eagerly out to visit the 
falls, and be taken in again at the locks. 

I went at once on board, equally curious 
to witness the passage through the sluices, 
to see the great vessel ‘ walk downstairs” 
110 feet. There are eleven locks between 
Trolhiittan and Gothenburg, and at each 
one the ship descends (or ascends) ten 
feet. 

Amongst all my many experiences of travel 
and modes of journeying, by canoe in Ceylon, 





on elephant back in India, by jaupan in the 
Himalayas, by diligence down the mighty 
zigzags of the Spliigen, or by flying bridge 
over the salt lake of the Wielicskan mines, I 
have never made so extraordinary or wonder- 
ful a journey: as this. It seemed almost 
terrible, after descending through several 
locks, to look back, and see ships floating 
high up above us, their masts as it were in 
the sky, and their keels over our heads ; or to 
look down before the next floodgate had 
been lifted, and to find ourselves lying twenty 
feet above it, ready, as it were, to topple over 
into its depths. But the next minute we are 
slowly, slowly sinking here, while the water 
there rises as we descend; till the level is 
found, and the lock is opened, and we pass 
through, to repeat the same operation at the 
next, and so step by step the marvellous 
voyage is made through the still, calm, beauti- 
ful forest. Half a dozen boys or men, the 
Shussvakt (sluice watch), are the only beings 
apparently at hand the only sounds heard 
are the grating of the windlasses which raise 
or open the floodgates ; the thud of the haul- 
ing-ropes cast to and from the steamer, and 
the voice of the impatient captain, who 
roundly swears at the steersman who has let 
the ship bump heavily against the “lock wall, 
or at the sluice watch who have been slow to 
follow his signal. 

Down below us ever so far floats a schooner 
laden with casks. It has just passed through 
the last lock. The casks are full of wood 
pulp on its way to some great paper factory 
in England. 

A line of barges lie waiting their turn to 
ascend the canal by another series of sluices 
which run parallel to those by which we are 
descending. This arrangement saves much 
loss of time in the traffic on the canal, but it 
is only the case with the middle set of locks. 

On reaching the bottom of this giant stair- 
case the ship floated out into a broad expanse 
of blue shining water. We were in the river 
again. To the right it lost itself in the forest, 
where the cataracts were tossing and tearing 
and foaming out of sight. To the left it 
wound along through the most beautiful 
scenery of wood and rocks, purple hills and 
sunny little glades, a sweet and lovely picture. 

On a grassy knoll, where a little fountain 
sprang, the passengers were collected beneath 
the trees. Now they were taken on board, 
and the voyage continued. The scenery was 
so charming, I thought I had not half enough 
admired it the day before ; but then to-day it 
was bathed in warm sunlight, while yesterday 
the weather was cold and cloudy. 
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I could not at first disentangle the whom 
and the what of the company which now filled 
the ship. They seemed all to have come from 
Stockholm, and most of them were speaking 
French or English, neither of which languages 
however was their own evidently. At length 
I heard that these were all belonging to one 
party, a great Russian count’s household of 
twenty persons —six children, several ser- 
vants, French and English governesses, and 
bonnes, and maids ; the count and his wife, 
his mother, and his brother. 

The countess dowager was a fine old lady, 
evidently accustomed to and demanding a 
great deal of attention from the servants. 
To them she gave her orders in French. All 
the children had fine large dark eyes, but the 
two girls were fat and uninteresting; the two 
youngest boys, who seemed to be twins of 
about five or six years old, were pretty little 
fellows, held under strict control by their 
English nurse. 

The French bonne was hailed by them, 
whenever she appeared, with sunny glee ; both 
would scramble into her lap at once, and then 
they would smother her with kisses, as she 
did them. She was such a pretty, sweet- 
faced girl. The English governess seemed 
to hold an important position in the house- 
hold. She was a person of mature years, and 
was evidently regarded as an authority. 

The young countess kept herself very much 
to herself. The count was a grave, quiet man 
of a serious turn of mind. I was told that 
he had held a service in French for all his 
people that morning in the saloon. 

The objection to a large party like this is 
that they seem of themselves to fill a ship 
or hotel wherever they go, and being all- 
sufficient to each other the general society 
suffers. They eat up all before them like 
locusts, and on account of their numbers and 
large requirements they are the first to be 
considered. When I went below to get some 
dinner I found the table filled with [them ; 
several passengers were standing waiting for 
places, and I retreated to the deck to do the 
same. Salmon, mutton, fruit, and cream, 
were the order of the day here as in Norway. 

Near the little town of Lilla Edet we 
descended two more locks, after which the 
scenery was what I have already described, 
purple rocks, heath, and pine forest. 

The approach to Gothenburg by water is 
fine, The town, withits towers and buildings 
perched up upon the rocks, has a far more 
imposing effect than when one is in it. 

On the quay I found dear old Fraulein 
B—— awaiting me. “Wilkommen!” she 


cried, even before we had weighed anchor. 
“Has all gone well?” and she waved her 
hands and her handkerchief. I was soon 
by her side, and as we walked I told her ot 
all my doings, and she announced the return 
of the pastor’s family. 

“The dear children are back, and they 
cannot make enough of Jante Beata or of 
Edna. The little twins will be already in 
bed, but you will see the others.” 

And so I was introduced to the young 
circle. The three eldest children all came to 
the door to receive me, Adéle and Ida and 
Heléne: Adele, a tall, fair, blue-eyed girl of 
twelve, very gentle and pretty; Ida dark 
eyed, and Heléne with something of the boy 
about her, which pleases her papa, they say, 
for there is no son. 

Little Olga and Emma were introduced to 
me next morning; they are dear little pets, 
very much alike, but as Olga is eight minutes 
the elder, and really slightly the taller, she is 
called “‘ big Olga,” and Emma, “the little 
Emma.” ‘They are very good friends, and 
not only are given to make two bites of a 
cherry, but will even share a wood strawberry 
if they find one, their mamma says ! 

In the afternoon Fraulein Bjornholm and 
I went out on a ramble about the outskirts 
of the town, through the old streets where 
the wooden houses are, and up upon the 
heights, where the streets are blasted out of 
the rocks and climbed by steps, and the 
houses stand upon the crags. 

In one of the old low-pitched wooden 
dwellings we went to see a poor woman. 

The one bedstead in the one room was 
piled halfway to the ceiling with bedding, 
covered with a patchwork quilt. 

‘“‘ How do they get into so high a bed?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, that bed is low enough when night 
comes,” said Fraulein Bjornholm, “when 
husband and sons are home from work, and 
children from school. The mattresses are 
then spread about the floor, and there they 
all sleep.” 

- House-rent is very dear in Gothenburg. 
I hear the same complaint in every large 
town that I visit. In Berlin and Zurich, 
Christiania and Danzig, the cry is the same. 
Early the next morning my kind old friend 
was at my door to ask would I like to go to 
Elvesborg by the ten o’clock boat. So I 
hastened to get ready, and the Frau Pastorin 
packed up a parcel of sandwiches for us, cut 
from a raw smoked ham, which is thought 
far more delicate than boiled ham, and ofi 








we trudged to the quay. 
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Elvesborg is an old Swedish fortification 
and fortress commanding the mouth of the 
river about three quarters of an hour from 
Gothenburg. It stands on a bare solid rock 
in the midst of the blue waters; and in its 
stout walls are embedded many a ball aimed 
at it from Danish gun-boats in the days of 
yore, when Danes and Swedes were at 
daggers drawn. 

“Oh,” said Fraulein B., “the Danes 
were very nasty towards us then. If 
Russia came against us on the one side, 
Denmark would take the opportunity of 
attacking us on the other. But now that is 
all past and over, and the friendship is warm 
and great—very great. 

“It was different in the days before Gus- 
tave Wasa the First was made king,” she 
continued presently. “ How they perse- 
cuted and followed him and sought his life 
because he was one of our influential nobles ! 
and how God interposed again and again to 
spare him for his country’s good !” 

And then, as we sat on the sunny wall of 
the ruined bastions, looking out over the 
gleaming waters, and the amber and purple 
and rose-coloured rocky islets that dotted 
them, and the snow-white or red-brown sails 
that glided in and out amongst them, she 
told with enthusiasm many an anecdote of 
the good king and his adventures while 
hiding from his enemies. 

Once they entered the very hut where he 
stood disguised as a farm labourer, and the 
goodwife was baking cakes upon the hearth ; 
and while they questioned her she struck 
Gustave over the shoulder with her oven 
shovel, and roughly scolding him, asked what 
he did idling there, why he did not get to his 
work, and so put the soldiers off the scent. 

Another time he was being conveyed from 
one place to another concealed in a cartload 
of hay. The Danish scouts overtook the 
waggon, and as they questioned the driver 
they stuck their bayonets into the hay and 
wounded Gustavus. The carter, seeing 
blood trickle down upon the snow, secretly 
made a gash in his horse’s hind leg, thus to 
account for it ! 

How strange it is to place oneself for a 
moment in imagination in those historical 
times of tumult and danger, ‘and then, re- 
calling oneself to the present, to open one’s 
eyes upon a restaurant on the old fortress 
walls, a garden with shady seats and arbours 
amid its earthworks, and a bath-house on 
the rocks atits base! We had some Swedish 
porter with our sandwiches, and then sat 





waiting for the return ship, the Zzder Goose. 
VOL. XII, 


I wonder why we talk of the eider duck 
and the Germans of the eider goose? The 
Swedes say simply the e7dern. 

At noon a ship of war which lay off the 
fort with flags flying at all points discharged 
all its guns, in honour of the Queen's birth- 
day, as an old tar told us who sat by the 
little pier caulking his craft. Soon after- 
wards the long-boat put off with a number of 
the under officers, on their way to Gothen- 
burg for a day’s holiday-making. 

The river banks towards Gothenburg are 
lined with apparently bare rocky cliffs, with 
a few little red lonely fishermen’s huts upon 
them ; but in the fissures and clefts of these 
rocks I am told many patches of cultivation 
may be found, and a little way inland are 
the fruit and vegetable gardens which supply 
the Gothenburg markets. 

The Hisingen market gardens are the best, 
and although Hisingen looks at a distance 
like a rocky island with hills of granite, it is 
very fertile, Friulein Bjornholm says. I 
went over the long bridge that leads to it 
one evening, and as soon as I had crossed 
the scene seemed to have changed, and what 
had looked like bare rocks before now 
appeared clothed with verdure. 

The fact was, the bare rocks were still 
there, but I was seeing behind them. As I 
returned by the bridge two young girls were 
putting off in a sort of canoe. They had 
evidently been making purchases in the 
town, and were on their way back to some 
little farmstead on the other bank of the 
river. One of them carefully nursed the 
packages, while the other rowed in long 
steady pulls. 

August 22.—Another quiet, peaceful Sun- 
day has come round. The heavens are clear 
and blue after a night of rain ; the court and 
entrance are strewed with fresh aromatic- 
scented fir twigs, which send out a delicious 
perfume as one treads upon them. The 
church bells are ringing for “ High Mass,” 
as the chief service is called even in the 
Swedish Lutheran churches, and Friiulein B. 
las just been in to say “good morning” 
before she goes. I am going to the English 
service at eleven. 

Evening—On my return I found a visitor 
with Fraulein B., and she told me he had 
brought an invitation to spend to-morrow 
and sleep at some relations of hers who 
lived a little way out in the country. 
“Would I like to go?” I said it would be 
charming; so we are to be fetched early in 
a carriage, and are not to return till the next 
day. 

x 
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aroused the enthusiasm of a patriot fades 
: before the dawning light of a world rege- 
Wuar a golden opportunity some preachers |nerated by the Redeemer’s grace. Human 
contrive to lose in their pulpit harangues! legislation can say to the transgressor, “ Do 
A political partisan would give anything | thyself no harm ;” but it is the gospel alone 
for the privilege of descanting upon his|which can say to him, “Thou shalt be 
peculiar views of public policy to a large | saved.” 

and intelligent audience which gathered Why, then, do not our preachers give us 
every week for the special purpose of hearing | better sermons? We must wonder why. 
what he had to say. An audience entertain-| For the preachers are men of education, 
ing for him a sincere personal respect, and whose previous mental training should have 
at least a half-formed conviction that his taught them the best mode of unfolding 
views were likely to be correct ; influenced | truth, and whose intercourse with their flocks 
also by an awe-struck feeling that he had | should in process of time have enabled them 
some mysterious commission to demand |to gauge the heart-history of their hearers, 
their serious attention to his appeals. What and put themselves in true rapport with 
a fine chance he would say it was! Why,|them. The possibilities of success are evi- 
they must listen tome! They cannot reply; ‘dently with them. 

they cannot stop me. I can say whateverI) What is it that we too frequently get? 
please ; and I can say it more than once.|A qull moral essay, copied from Blair; or 
They will come every week to hear me |as dull a critical disquisition on some dis- 
speak. I can put my subject into every! puted text; or an evangelical discourse, 
variety of light and position. I can vary Scriptural, commonplace, and tame; or a 
my mood as I think expedient, now being sentimental and gushing sermon about the 
vehement, and now gentle and winning ;|piety of Easter decorations; or a florid 
now goading them by the lash of conscience, laddress mouthed by an elocutionist. 

and now wooing them over to my side by| Js this preaching? Is this all that the 
my best play of imagination and feeling.|ambassador can do who comes from his 
I can shame them by the consequences of Sovereign to announce peace and pardon to 
treachery to my cause 31 can cheer them guilty rebels if they will return to their alle- 
onwards in duty by dilating on the heroism | giance? Is this how an old priest once stood 
of their devotion. All will be in my favour ;| hetween the dead and the living, and so the 
the men, the place, the day, the hour, the| plague was stayed? Is this all that they 
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accessories which make the occasion s0| can give us? 


solemn and impressive. I must win them. 
Fifty-two times in a year at the least they 
will hear my orations—they must yield to 
me at last. 

This is howa political propagandist would 
reason about the preacher’s opportunity. 
And yet a good sermon is about as rare as 
Solomon’s good woman. What a conden- 
sation of popular contempt of ordinary 
sermons there is in the common phrase 
* Don’t preach to me!” Would this phrase 
be used if preaching were not commonly 
regarded as heavy, prosy, scolding, and 
artificial ? 

And yet what political orator has such 
commanding themes as the Christian 
preacher possesses? The interests of State 
policy shrink into nothingness before the 
eternal welfare of a single soul. The brightest 
dream of social enfranchisement which ever 











FALLING OFF IN THE FISH SUPPLY. 


A Few days ago I had a pleasant talk with 
a fishmonger at a well-known town on the 
south coast. My good friend is quite a 
genius in his way. He expressed his views 
with great fluency and with all the earnest- 
ness of a man who is sure of his ground, 
speaks from a long practical experience, and 
has a strong personal interest in the subject. 

And what was the subject? The falling 
off in the quantity and quality of all kinds 
of fish. The supply is at least two-thirds 
less than it was twenty years ago. 

This is a serious matter when we remem- 
ber how dear all other articles of food have 
become. With the great oceans around our 
little isle teeming with finny tribes, why 
should cur fish supply be scanty, poor, and 
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therefore dear? Of course it ought to be 
inquired into. And of course it has been 
inquired into. One of those commissions, 
or courts of inquiry, which are the favourite 
remedy for all alleged grievances, has been 
held ; and the mode of conducting it, as well 
as the evidence laid before it, has aroused 
both the ire and contempt of our practical 
friend. ‘ Why,” he said, “when they ques- 
tioned me, they asked me such simple ques- 
tions, just as if you were to ask a doctor how 
he could tell when a child had scarlet fever !” 
Evidently he thought that persons who had 
not mastered the rudiments of a fisherman’s 
calling were scarcely fitted to undertake a 
fishery investigation. ‘They might be clever 
theorists; they were not fishermen. But 
whose fault is it if there is anything wrong 
about the state of the fishing trade ? 

Well, the “trawlers” accuse the “line” 
men, and the “line” men accuse the 
‘“‘trawlers.” Our friend condemns them 
equally. He says they have been destroying 
the supply for years. And he takes this 
matter so much to heart that he has put his 
views into print. He kindly gave us a copy 
of this paper, which he has had printed for 
private circulation, and we think his state- 
ments are so important that we shall be 
helping to influence public opinion in the 
direction he marks out if we make some 
extracts from this document. He refers to 
the advice given by some witnesses as to a 
“close” season, but treats this with a sort 
of scorn. 

“Some of them state that they should 
advocate a close season, but that would 
require more knowledge than the commission 
or the witnesses are in possession of, as there 
are six weeks’ difference between the spawning 
time of the fish. Inthe west, the fish spawn 
as early as the first week in April; in the 
North Sea, the third or fourth week in May. 
Some of the witnesses give it from June to 
July. So much for their knowledge. One of 
the witnesses states that they require legis- 
lation for the North Sea, but not for the home 
coast. I will show that he has no knowledge 
of what he is giving evidence upon. I will 
place before you facts which I will defy any 
one to disprove. A box of North Sea fish 
consists of three-fourths soles and one-fourth 
slips. On the south and east coasts a box 
contains one-third soles, two-third slips, and 
sometimes not more than one-fourth soles. It 
is the home coast, and not the North Sea, 
that requires protection. While the trawlers 
and hookers are wrangling about who does 
the most injury, our fisheries are being 








destroyed by them and the seine and ward- 
net men. I have had thirty years’ experience 
in the trade, and have made it my study, and 
I do not think there is any one more con- 
versant with the spawning time of sea fish. 
My knowledge has proved to me _ that 
writers have not any practical knowledge 
who say the more you fish the seas the more 
there is left. It is protection that is required. 
I could lay before you such knowledge for the 
protection of fish that in two or three years 
the supply of fish—quality fish—that is, 
marketable, fit to send to table—would be 
increased fourfold. 

“Of course it would meet with opposition 
from those who have capital invested in 
fishing. But I look upon the fish supply as a 
national question, as it affects the working 
man on land more than those who catch the 
fish. A working man used to get fish for his 
family three or four times a week; at the 
present time he cannot get it once a month, 
the price being for fish which come to the 
working man’s table three times the price it 
was fifteen. or twenty years ago—such fish 
as plaice, gurnet, ray, thornback, conger-eel, 
mackerel, and herrings. Who is the cause of 
it? Why, the fishermen, as they take all the 
young brood, I will give you the opinion of 
Mr. Hayliar, who was a large fishmonger in 
Brighton, and is at the present time a member 
of the town council. He mentions in his 
speech, delivered at one of their meetings, 
that there were more young brood destroyed 
from Brighton to Worthing every year than 
would be required to supply the county of 
Sussex, if it were protected so that it would 
grow to asize fit for table. That is the opinion 
of one who has had a practical knowledge of 
thirty years. I can bear him out in his state- 
ment, as I have been a witness to the destruc- 
tion not only from Brighton to Worthing, but 
from Worthing to Littlehampton. When it is 
taken by the seine and ward-nets I have seen 
bushels of young soles, turbot, brill, red and 
grey mullet, codlings, and plaice sold for a 
few shillings a bushel. I will ask if any one 
can be surprised that there is scarcely a turbot 
to be seen ina fleet of thirty or forty boats that 
go out from Brighton to the south fishing 
grounds? It used to be a common thing to 
see thirty or forty good turbot in the fleet 
when they came back with the fish, and four 
times the quantity of soles—and more than 
twice the size they are now. 

“T will call your attention to the Lobster 
and Crab Bill, and endeavour to point out 
what, I think, is a defect in the Bill. There 
is no protection for spawning lobsters. It 
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mentions in the Bill that no spawning hen; By all means let us have another com- 
crab is to be caught or offered for sale, but no | mission, and let our friend be put upon it. 
mention is made of the hen lobster, although| He deserves the compliment, and we are 
there are twenty spawning hen lobsters sure would do the work well. 
brought into the market to one spawning hen 
crab ; neither can I learn that any one is | cor 
mentioned to carry out the provision of the | 
Act passed. _If you will allow me to make a} 
suggestion, I think the coast-guards would be | |A FRIEND of mine told me that once when 
the best to see that the Act was put in force, | visiting at a certain house he was exposed to 
for it is evaded on this coast, and I have no |a sudden attack fromadog. This dog was so 
doubt it is on other parts of the coast. And ‘unusually fierce, that its yard was surrounded 
I wish to point out to you that there is nojby tall iron rails on purpose to prevent its 
mention of prawn in the Bill, although the|escape. It had broken its chain, forced its 
prawn fisheries are being destroyed to a|way through the spiked barrier, and was 
greater extent than the lobster or crab/now charging madly down upon the stranger. 
fisheries are. | The people of the house stood by in conster- 
“If a commission were to visit the south|nation, unable to help. My friend stood 
coast and look for themselves, they would | perfectly still, and waited calmly the approach 
learn more in three months than they would | of the dog. Astonished, the creature checked 
gather in twenty years from the fishermen the | its speed and walked quietly up to the gentle- 
cause of the decrease in the supply. I would | man, who called to it in a familiar tone, and 
advise them to go to Hastings and see the laid his hand fearlessly on its head. The 
young brood that is brought in from Rye Bay, |dog, owning the control of a master spirit, 
and visit Weymouth and other fishing places | not only submitted meekly to be caressed, but 
in the west, and see the destruction of the | also to be led back to its prison, and to be 
young mackerel and other young fish ; then| chained up by the same strange hands. My 
follow the fishing stations from west to east | friend felt conscious of a natural gift for 
as far as Brighton, and I think they would | | governing fierce animals, and was not greatly 
have no doubt left as to the cause.’ ' surprised at his present victory. R. W. P. 
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A PAPER FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE sun shines bright and clear, and the| pass a baker’s shop displaying an endless 
sky is all smiles—at least if we can talk of a| variety of twisted rolls and piles of steaming 
smiling sky in London, which does not mean) bread, a fancy-ware shop, a grocer’s, exhibit- 
the same thing as a smiling country sky, all| ing pyramids of wax candles and small 
breaking out in dimpled patches of blue| mountains of oranges marked two for a 





peeping between feathery clouds tossed about | 


like fairy pillows, but only a stray peep of 
blue, half ashamed to show itself in London 
at all, and often almost veiled and somewhat 
dimmed by the smoke that curls up into the 
air from thousands of thousands of tall 
chimneys. Still we hail this advance at 
goodwill with joy, and hasten to put on our 
things (good warm things too, for the air is 
cold), and hurry out into the busy city. 

What a bustle it seems to be in too! 
Turning from the quiet street we live in, 
where the only sound we left behind was a 
piano organ ringing out in cheerful tones and 
in capital time, “Tommy, make room for 
your uncle,” we enter a noisier thoroughfare, 
where bakers’ carts, cabs, donkey carts, &c., 
&c., rattle past in unending succession. We 








penny, and a newspaper shop, and many 
others. 

Here we come to a crossing, and we have 
to pick our way carefully, for during the past 
few days of rain a good deal of mud has 
accumulated, and we think the old man with 
the ragged coat and the battered hat scarcely 
deserves the copper he begs in a doleful tone 
for “a poor sweeper” as you pass. But if 
you have one about you, and after looking 
in his face it seems an honest good face, and 
especially if he happen to have a wooden 
leg, your heart is touched, you press a penny 
into his hand, hoping it may do him good 
and stimulate him to better exertions, so that 
future foot-passengers may not have such 
cause to look dolefully down at their boots 
as you are doing now. They are certainly 
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very much splashed, and it is fortunate we 
are in a quiet street again where passers-by 
are not likely to be critical concerning the 
covering of our extremities. 

_ We are not jostled again until we turn 
into a narrower and certainly a poorer street 
than we have been into at all yet, and per- 
haps we are a little bit sorry to see three 
gilt balls hanging above a shop door, which 
show us that it is a pawnshop, where good 
things are often parted with for money which 
Is not well spent. 

_ But we shall turn our eyes to the other 
side of the road, where every here and there 
we get glimpses of the river gleaming in the 
bright sunshine, the vessels with their sturdy 
masts and brown rigging floating past on its 
calm surface. Beyond there seems almost 
to be a peep of country, a peep beyond the 
smoke of the mighty city and the turmoil of 
the busy world; a peep which surely, amidst 
all the smoke and din and noise and sorrow 
of this poor struggling populace, must call 
up a smile to the pale faces of the little 
children, and make the poor mother with 
the baby in her arms and the father amidst 
his toil pause for a moment, and looking at 
the bright calm of that shining river and the 
peep of more peaceful land beyond, think 
of another river we have all to cross, which, 
even amidst sorrow, toil, care, and work, 
may be passed at last with the light of God’s 
love and sunshine smiling down on it and 
smoothing the rufiled billows, until the ripples 
wash the better, even the heavenly land and 
the wearied feet touch the golden shore, 
where the Shepherd waits to lead the heavy- 
laden into pastures of everlasting peace and 
gather the little lambs who have known so 
little of earthly joy to His bosom. 

Here, beside the shining river, with the 
heavy barges floating past, a little back froin 
the noisy thoroughfare, stands the “ Victoria 
Hospital for Children.” Do you see the 
large square red-brick building four stories 
high? That is it. See, it is written up in 
large gilt letters, so that you cannot mistake 
it, “‘ VicroriA HosPITAL FOR CHILDREN.” 

Now we have reached it at last, we will 
stand no longer here idly in the sunshine, for 
many little faces are waiting to greet us 
within, some, alas! pale and pinched with 
suffering, some thoughtful beyond their years, 
and some, God be thanked, bright and cheer- 
fuland childlike, almost forgetful of their pain. 
We ring at a side door, and we have not long 
to wait, for here comes a“neat servant-maid 
with a white cap, and the smile that she 
greets us with shows us we are welcome, 








although she merely opens the door to admit 
us, and after shutting it disappears down a 
side passage, and leaves us to find our own 
way. 

As we have been here before, this is easily 
done. Up two flights of stone stairs and 
straight in front of us we see a door. We 
need not hesitate, we need not rap or ring, 
or make our approach known in any other 
way. We simply push a swing door, such as 
any of you little children could push your- 
selves, and we are in the boys’ ward, for to- 
day our visit is to extend only to the little 
boys. 

Several small figures in red jackets like a 
miniature army of soldiers pop up from 
different little beds as we enter. A dozen or 
more pairs of eyes scan us eagerly. Some 
are curly little pates, with bright eager eyes, 
some are thoughtful-looking little men with 
sober faces, some smile towards you whilst a 
merry twinkle lurks in their dancing orbs, 
some look a little bashful and timid, and one 
little man riding on a rocking horse, who has 
reached the stage of getting better, and has 
been promoted to a rather large pair of trou- 
sers, and a coat to match, stops rocking, and 
putting his finger into his mouth looks a little 
shyly at you, as much as to say, “ And who 
may you be, pray?” Oneor twolittle heads 
are too languid to be raised at all, or to care 
much who the intruders may be, but most 
eyes are looking eagerly, expectantly, and 
wistfully. ‘‘ Which little bed does the guest 
mean to visit?’ There is a sort of entreating 
look, which implies, “Oh, do come to me!” 
which it is hard to resist; one little spirit, 
bolder than the rest, whispers audibly, “ Lady, 
come to me!” 

Such along room! As large, perhaps, as 
three of your nurseries put together, and, 
although there is no carpet, it looks nice and 
cosy, with a bright fire crackling in the grate, 
and a window at either extremity through 
which the sunshine is pouring, and from one 
of which you can catch a glimpse of the 
sunny river. There are pictures too hanging 
on the walls, not unlike the pictures in your 
own schoolrooms, and pretty illuminated 
texts for those who can read. Here is one 
you all know well, in letters of red and blue 
and gold: “ Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Through an open door we get a peep of 
another long room, but we will not go in 
there yet, we have enough little cots to visit 
there for the present. 

And indeed we have quite made up our 
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mind now. ‘That shy bird in its nest next 
the door of the adjoining room is our destina- 
tion, so we draw in a chair beside it. 

But it is really such a very shy little bird 
that it only peeps very cautiously from under 
its long lashes, and we fear we shall have some 
difficulty in making friends; but we begin with 
a very homely question, “ What is your 
name ?” and looking up and seeing that we 
do not appear very terrible, a sweet little 
voice makes answer, “ Willie!” 

“And what is the matter with you, 
Willie?” 

** A sore leg.” 

“Poor little man, have you been long 
here?” 

“Yes,” but he does not seem very sure 
how long. 

* Look here, Willie, would you like to see 
my watch ?” 

A very bright smile is the response. So 
taking off our watch and chain, and holding 
the watch towards him, we say, ‘“ Now 
blow !” 

Willie blows, and the watch flies open. 
Oh, the delight that spreads itself all over 
his little face! Again and again the same 
wonder has to be repeated, and little heads 
from all quarters are eagerly looking on. 

A small voice at our side exclaims, “ Let 
me try,” and looking up we see a quaint 
manikin in a small black coat and trousers, 
with a thin pale little face. 

“ And what is your name ?”’ 

“ Alfred,” in a bold voice. 

“So you want to blow open the watch 
too? Do you think you can manage it ?” 

“ Yes,” confidently. 

“ Well, try.” 

‘Let me have it myself!” stretching out 
an eager hand. 

We look at him, and it is such a careful, 
sage little face, we think we may trust him, 
and we put the coveted article into his hand. 
He looks surprised that his efforts at blowing 
do not succeed as well as he expected. 

“Come,” we say, “we will show you;” 
and then the mystery of pressing the spring, 
which opens the watch, is explained, and oh ! 
what rapture is excited when, after several 
efforts, both little boys succeed in making 
the lid fly open by themselves! How 
curiously they peep in, while carefully lifting 
a second lid we show the little wheels, and 
_— them listen to the mysterious tick, 
tick. 

And crowning moment of glory when we 
fasten watch and chain on to Alfred for a 


possession, and it is in an eager voice he 
asks, “If I walk very carefully across the 
room, may I show it to that boy?” pointing 
to a cot just opposite. 

Soon we hear him imitating us and begging 
other children to try and blow the watch 
open ; but he brings it back quite safely, and 
yields it up cheerfully when asked. 

At this juncture a pleasant-looking nurse 
with a white cap on her head appears, and 
handing a glass to him containing a red fluid, 
says, “ Here, drink this up!” 

“ Do you like that, Alfred?” we remark, 
as he hands back the empty glass to the 
nurse. 

“Yes,” he says with a smile, “it is port 

wine, to make me strong. I weighed ever 
so little when I came here, and now—oh! 
only wait a minute and I wil! show you,” 
and he runs off and fetches the little card 
slipped into a frame, and hooked on to the 
end of his bed, which tells his name, age, 
what he is to be fed on, and his weight. 
* Look, you can read how little I was when 
T comed, and how much heavier I am 
already.” 
“Dear me!” we say, “if you go on at 
this rate, you will soon be quite a fat fellow.” 
Alfred laughs gleefully, and tossing his 
wise little head quite proudly exclaims, 
“Oh, yes!” 

“Well,” we say, turning to both little 
friends, “‘what would you like to amuse 
you here? Do you like being told stories ? 
Shall I tell you about the little robins with 
their red breasts, that come hopping in this 
cold weather to the window for bread-crumbs? 
Have you ever seen them hovering near the 
windows, when the snow is lying all soft and 
white and cold, like a carpet, all over the 
ground, and then they get a little braver, 
peer in at the window, and sometimes even 
grow so bold that they peck at it?” 

Here Alfred interrupts us eagerly, “‘ Oh, 
yes! Doesn’t I remember, when I was a 
little boy, and the snow lay on the ground, 
and I went all shivering to school ?” 

“And pray how old are you now?” we 
ask, amused. 

“Nine,” he replies, grandly; “and this 
was about two years ago. The snow it 
comed right up to here” (pointing to his 
knees), “ and I was crying with cold, when 
a gentleman seed me, and he asks me, 
‘Where do you live?’ and I told him, and 
he carried me straight home.” 

“He has no mother,” says Willie from the 
bed, pointing compassionately to his com- 





few moments, to let him feel the pride of 





panion. 
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“No,” says the other, “there is just father 
and me!” 

The words smote on our ears with a sort of 
mournful tenderness, as we repeated, “ Just 
rH and you. And what does your father 

° ” 

“ He is a billiard marker !” 

“And fancy,” cries Willie again from the 
bed with admiration, ‘“‘he says he lights 
the fire for his father in the morning !”’ 

“*Yes I does,” Alfred went on. “I does 
everything in the house myself except cooking. 
Father cooks, and I cleans the room every 
Saturday right out ; it was the overwork made 
me ill, the doctor says (with a weary little look), 
and I don’t like working so hard, so I hopes 
I'll stay here until we goes to Margate. Oh! 
I like that, and father carries me into the sea, 
and we duck.” 

We smile as a picture more tender, more 
true, more touching than any tale of fiction 
rises before our eyes. “ Just father and me!” 
Father to watch over and take care of me, and 
only me, me scarcely more than a baby, to 
clean up and light the fire, and to fight many 
little hard battles for himself, with no mother 
to soothe the cares from the baby brow, or 
kiss away the tears from the baby face ; but 
surely it is these little ones over whom the 
angels watch, lest at any moment they may 
dash their foot against a stone. 

“ Well,” we say, curious to hear more of the 
story, “and does father come home very 
late?” 

“Oh yes, ever so late, twelve o’clock or 
later, but I puts myself to bed, and he is out 
all day too, but he leaves me twopence for 
beefsteak pudding ; and, fancy, fourpence 
sometimes! Think, four pennyworth of beef- 
steak pudding !” 

From the look that accompanied this 
remark, we concluded that four pennyworth 
of beefsteak pudding conveyed to his ideas 
something supremely nice. 

Willie here remarked, heaving a little sigh, 
“TI never gets beefsteak pudding !” 

But if Willie did not get beefsteak pudding, 
he had a mother, you see, which made up for 
a great deal. We changed the subject a little 
by saying, 

‘What would you like to be, Alfred?” 

“A footman!” was the prompt rejoinder, 
“and have a nice coat all over buttons, and 
be a gentleman !” 

We rose now from our seat beside the little 
cot, and said we must be going. 

“Will you, oh, will you,” says Willie, 
summoning up all his courage and pointing 
to a little companion, who has just been pre- 








sented with a bright coloured woollen ball, 
which he is rolling about the little sliding tray 
fastened on to each child’s bed for holding 
playthings, “will you bring me a ball next 
time? but I would like mine (in a confidential 
tone) to be a bouncer !” 

“Very well,’ we say “you shall have a 
bouncer. I will try and remember, and you 
won’t be very angry if I forget, will you?” 

“No,” he says, smiling. 

“Then good-bye!” and we pass on into 
the next ward, where a pretty Poll, with grey 
feathers and a red tail, is delighting a small 
audience by exclaiming in a peremptory 
voice, “Scratch Polly, scratch Polly!” <A 
merry little fellow before whose bed Polly is 
performing many antics is clapping his tiny 
hands, and seems much diverted. His merry 
little face attracts us to his side, and we ask 
him his name, 

“ Lily’s brother,” he says brightly. And 
adds atter a little while, in a gentle little 
petted way, “ And I am dad’s darling.” 

“He is a funny little fellow!” a kind 
nurse remarks, as she stoops over the little 
man. “His father is a horsebreaker, and 
when he forgets our name he sometimes calls 
out, “Come here, horsebreaker!” 

But now all the children’s eyes begin to 
brighten, for the glad sounds of tea things 
are heard drawing nigh, and it is not long before 
the table is spread, loaves of bread, plates of 
butter, jugs of milk, and cans of steaming 
cocoa are placed upon it, and as we pass 
through the wards, and linger on the stone 
staircase for an instant, the voices of the 
children singing their grace of thanksgiving 
ring pleasantly in our ears. 

They ring on and re-echo in our heart, 
as we step out into the dark street, quite 
dark by this time, and lamps like little dusky 
glow-worms kindled every here and there: 
“For these and all Thy mercies, Lord ; for 
these and all Thy mercies. Amen. So make 
us ail thankful.” 

Thankful, not by shutting our eyes and 
folding our hands, but by working, each 
working in our own peculiar way, to forward 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom, for which 
we pray so often. Do not say you know of 
no work ; here is work and plenty for every 
little .child. 

And now I am going to ask you, What 
will you do for the Victoria Hospital, 
where so many of Christ’s little ones are 
suffering? Is not this work peculiarly for 
you? What can you do to brighten their 
days ?—to make the hours pass quickly ? 
Shall I tell you? Each one, of course, can 
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think out some different way, and I shall only 
point out one or two ways to help you. Have 
you a day’s holiday, and do you live in Lon- 
don? ask your mother or your nurse to take 
you to the hospital. Come, although you 
have to sacrifice some of your play-time. 
Spend some time there chatting with the 
children, telling them of what you do, and 
hearing what they have to say. Or takea 
picture book with you and tell them all about 
the pictures, and you will see their faces 
brighten and their eyes smile. If your face 
is bright and happy, it will act upon them like 
medicine. If you have old toys, you might 
spend some of your spare time in mending 
them up, and bring them to the little 
children. 

You children, who do not live in London, 
could you not make scrap. books, and collect 
pictures, to send to the hospital ? 

And those happy ones of you who live in 
the country and have pretty gardens and 
flowers. will you not send some of your 
treasures to the little London birds, who 





cannot bask in the treasures God has be- 
stowed so richly on you? 

And He ‘has given you many other 
treasures—joyous and bright hearts and faces, 
ringing merry voices, beaming smiles, and 
happy words. These are the jewels He has 
adorned you with, but they are every one 
gifts bestowed on you His little flock to strew 
on your path as you go along. 

Come, step out bravely home. Warm 
hearts and a bright welcome are waiting for 
you at home, and your heart is warm too, 
warm with love for others. So when you have 
felt mother’s soft kiss of greeting on your 
cheek, have been warmed and fed and ten- 
derly asked about your walk, do not shut out 
the warmth and light and compassion for 
others that has been kindled in your heart. 
As you have just shut the door upon the cold, 
dark, cheerless streets, replenish your lamp 
of love with oil, so that it goes not out, but 
helps to shine in dark corners and on gloomy 
spots of God’s earth. 

A. CAMPBELL. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE GABLED FARM.* 
A pretty story, illustrative of Christian 


work by the young and among the young, 
with a slight touch of romance to heighten 


its interest. 


WHAT IS YOUR LIFE.T 
There can be no question more important, 
and there is no one better fitted to enforce 
it and to reply to it than Mr. Hay Aitken. 


So well known as he must be by his constant | 


mission tours, we need not introduce him to 
our readers, and of his book, which bears 


the above question as its title, we need only | 
say that it is evangelical, plain, and earnest, 
evidently coming from the heart, and there- | 
fore likely to go to the heart; a pattern of| 


what all mission preaching ought to be. 


CLOUDLAND. ft 


If our dreamy girl-friends would learn, as 
Winnie learned, that castle-building on the 


* The Gabled Farm; or, the Young Workers for 
the King. By C.S. John F. Shaw and Co. 

+ What is your Life? By the Rev. W. Hay 
Aitken. John F. Shaw and Co. 

t Cloudland ; or, Winnie Hetherington’s Dream, 
By S. S. Wynne. Partridge and Co, 


{territory of the amiable cloud-king is not 
only foolish but also selfish, then they will 
not read the pleasant story of her adventures 


in vain. We commend this story, with its 
many pictures and attractive binding, as 
pointing its important moral in a very easy 
and graceful way. 


GOD’S WAYS NOT OUR WAYS.* 

This is impressively shown by the ordeal 
through which Arthur Egerton passes, with 
pain, yet triumphantly. ‘The story is nicely 
written, by a writer whose successful literary 
career we have watched for several years 
with much interest. 


LITTLE TOT’S ALBUM.T 

The little Tots of our day ought to be 
excessively good children with books so de- 
lightful as this exquisite picture-book to 
uide and encourage their infant steps along 
the paths of virtue. Here are 256 large 
pages, and each page has either an engraving 
or its explanation ; and the explanations are 

by Miss Ellin Tupper. 
* Arthur Egerton’s Ordeal. 


Partridge and Co. 
¢ Little Tot’s Album. 


By Emma Leslie. 


Partridge and Co. 
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bu YUUR DYEING AT HOME 


WITH 


JUDSON’S DYES. 


CARDINAL, CRIMSON, CERISE, 


SCARLET, SULTAN, 


These Fashionable Colours may now be had in 


JUDSONS DYES. 


Ribbons, Lace, Braid, Silk, Wool, are easily dyed in ten 
minutes, in a basin of hot water. 
JUDSON’S DYES. 24 Colours, Price 6d. per bottle. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS. 





MAKE YOUR OWN INKS 


WITH 


JUDSON’S DYES. 


INKS 
of great beauty are made in one minute by simply adding 
water. Hot water is best—thus, 
A 6d. Bottle of Magenta to a quart of hot water. 


A 6d. mA Violet to a pint of hot water. 

A 6d. % Mauve ie B 

A 64, . Sultan Red to half-pint of hot water. 
A 6d. pi Lavender to a quarter-pint of water. 


These inks do not corrode on the pen. 
quickly. A most elegant ink for ladies, 


Jj UDSON’S DYES, 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS. 


They dry very 





VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 


Sold in Bottles, 
28,,48.,& 6s. each. 


The Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


the human system have only recently been recognised. It absorbs all 
& acidity and impure gases in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 

a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 

CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, | *°= = ™ 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 
1s., 2s,, & 8s. each 


Sold in tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s, 6d. each. 


BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 
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Reckitt’s 


1S USED IN THE Paris 
LAUNDRY 


OF THE 


PRINCE of WALES. 
As Bad Qualities are often Substituted. 























NG Ii WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


Blue 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT! 
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BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! 


NO DUST!! 
The DOME BLACK LEAD differs from the erdi- 
nary kinds in the following IMPORTANT POINTS— 

It is manufactured only from selected materials of the BEST 
QUALITY, and being prepared by a special process, it not only 
POLISHES QUIGKLY, but also adheres at once to the stove 
or grate, thereby AVOIDING INJURY TO THE FURNI- 
TURE from dust.—-Sold by Grocers and Oilmen everywhere. 


7 Ose aGELERY= GOLD MEDAL 7°" CHtk'™=* 


E JAMES&SONSwarces. PLYMOUTH. 











SYMINGTON’S 


Patent High-Pressure Steam Prepared 


PEA FLOUR 


Is ter of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no 
boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 
In Packets 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or Tins, 1s., 18, 6d., 
and 33s. each, 





PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


W. SYMINGTON & Co., 


Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
Retail—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
SoLD By ALL GROCERS. 








PACE. WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 








They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at Is. 1id., 
2s, Od., and 4s, 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Strmps_sccording to size, to PAGE D. WOODCUCK, 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of post, 














